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will do well to pay close attention just now to 

what is happening day by day on General 
Denikin’s front. For the decisions which will deter- 
mine Russia’s fate are being taken not in London 
or Paris, nor even in Copenhagen, where Messrs. Litvinoff 
and O’Grady are still pursuing their fruitless discus- 
sions, but in the neighbourhood of Kieff, Poltava, 
and the Don. The issues at stake might have been 
dealt with by other and more satisfactory methods, 
but the “‘ Whites,” encouraged by the Allies, chose 
“ ordeal by battle,” and the decision they are obtaining 
is a military decision, which neither they nor we will 
have any power to reverse. The “Reds” in their 
advance are driving a huge wedge between the Western 
Ukraine and the Donetz basin. In the former area 
Denikin’s forces, having almost the entire population 
against them, are likely to collapse very rapidly in face 
of continued pressure. At their present rate of progress 
the armies of the Soviet Government will be in Odessa 
very early in the New Year, and Denikin will be 
confined once more to what Mr. Lloyd George called 
“his backyard on the Black Sea ’—unless, indeed, he 
is to be deprived even of the backyard. It is understood 
that the Allies are postponing the formulation of a new 
Russian policy until they can see the end of Denikin’s 
retreat and estimate his future prospects. If the end 
should be in the sea their task in one sense will be 
simplified ; but it is hardly to be hoped that negotia- 
tions next year with a decisively victorious Soviet 
Government will be as satisfactory in their results as 
they might have been this year. 


Ts who are interested in the future of Russia 





In the last week of the Session the Government has 
added substantially to the long list of its surrenders 
and volte-faces. It is a list for which, needless to say, 
there is no precedent in our Parliamentary history. 
There is scarcely a single subject on which the Govern- 
ment has been able to maintain its policy. It sur 
rendered to a section of its supporters on the most 
important clause of the Aliens Bill. It dropped its 
great Anti-Dumping Bill. It surrendered over the 
railway strike. It gave way on its Transport Bill, 
It dropped its Russian policy—-without having yet 
found a new one. It put 6s. on to the price of domestic 
coal and then took 10s. off. It has jettisoned its Coal 
Bill and its Electricity Bill. A volte-face on finance left 
Mr. Chamberlain with no financial policy save opposition 
of any increase in Old Age Pensions—which the Prime 
Minister now proposes to grant. The scheme for a 
“ Citizen Guard” has been abandoned. On Housing 
and Unemployment it has been impossible to keep pace 
with the successive changes of policy. On Ireland, 
after all the promises that were given, no Bill is to 
appear until next Session. Meanwhile, in spite of the 
Profiteering Act, prices have risen. No wonder there 
are rumours of an early dissolution. We confess, 
however, that we are inclined to discount substantially 
all such rumours, all the more if they emanate 
from Downing Street. It would be unlike the Prime 
Minister to have made any plans relating to a date so 
far ahead as February, still more to give his opponents 
notice of his intentions. But it would be very like him 
and his henchmen to give misleading “ straight tips ” 
to people who could be relied upon to whisper them 
about as “ from headquarters.” Rumours of an early 


election may go a good way to check defections from 
the Coalition ranks. 
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It has now become perfectly clear that it is useless to 
hope that the decisions of the American Senate regarding 
the Peace Treaty, and especially regarding the League 
of Nations Covenant, will be modified in any essential 
respect. An overwhelming majority of the American 
people are behind the Senate in its refusal to accept 
the League of Nations in its present form or in any form 
which tends to guarantee the permanence of the other 
provisions of the Treaty. President Wilson has failed. 
He came to Europe professing to speak in the name of 
the American people, but hé had no mandate. His 
gift of personal assurance led people in Europe to 
ignore the plain lesson of the elections of November, 
1918, in which, after an urgent appeal for a Demo- 
cratic majority, he was handsomely beaten. We have 
now to reap the fruits of our mistake. It is not that 
the American people are deficient in idealism or demo- 
cratic principle. On the contrary, they are in these 
respects perhaps superior to their spokesman, who 
put his name underneath one of the worst Treaties 
that was ever drawn up. But they will not accept 
responsibilities, for which they do not feel themselves 
qualified, either in Europe or in Asia; and they will 
not guarantee a settlement of which they have no reason 
to approve. They will ultimately, no doubt, accept 
the bod. of the Treaty, but never the Covenant. 

* . . 

' A certain air of mystery still shrouds the results of 
M. Clemenceau’s visit to London. It is generally 
considered, however, both here and in Paris, that they 
were “very satisfactory.’ It appears that we are to 
have a reconstituted Supreme Council, in which M. 
Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George will, but President 
Wilson will not, play a part. Though Russia is to be 
allowed to drift for the present, it is believed, in Paris 
at any rate, that complete agreement has been reached 
about the fate of the Ottoman Empire—with the 
exception of “certain points in regard to Mesopotamia 
and oil supplies.” Some interesting reflections arise 
on this—such, for instance, as whether the Emir Feisul, 
the Syrians, Greece, and other parties interested in 
Asia Minor, are also in “complete agreement,” and 
whether America is going to have any serious say in 
the Turkish settlement. Another piece of business, 
about which we should like to be satisfied, is the 
military arrangements between France and ourselves. 
Influential writers in the French Press are talking 
significantly about “‘a common military organism” of 
the Allies. Is this something new, or is it our part of 
the old Franco-British-American past? And what is 
supposed to be its relation to the League of Nations ? 
There are rumours which go even further—that an 
Anglo-Latin economic and strategic bloc is fore- 
shadowed. The “ Latins,’’ who at present consist of the 
French, will presently, it is suggested, include not 
only Italy and Belgium but also Spain and Portugal. 
It is delightful to think that there was once a world 
programme known as The Fourteen Points. 

* * * 

But what has given most satisfaction, and legitimate 
satisfaction, in France, is the promise of the issue here 
of a French Loan. The value of the franc has gone 
up:very considerably. A week ago the pound sterling 
was worth nearly 45 francs; by Wednesday it had 
fallen to 89. Meantime, the feeling is growing among 
the French people that their financial system has got 


to be squarely faced and thoroughly reformed. The 
criticism of M. Klotz’s optimism—an optimism more 
ridiculous even than that to which Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain lately treated us—is becoming louder. Every 
intelligent and honest Frenchman has long known 
that economic soundness is impossible with the present 
flood of paper money and the present ratio of the 
direct and indirect taxes. Taxes on food or other 
articles of consumption have risen from 684 million 
francs in 1918 to 1,071 millions in 1919. Sugar taxes 
have gone up by nearly 100 millions, those on tobacco 
by 800 millions. The income-tax, on the other hand, 
makes a very poor show. Not only is it far lower than 
ours, but a very large part of it is not collected. Fiscal 
reformers in France point out bitterly that, whereas last 
year the income-tax in Great Britain produced 7,250 
million francs and in the United States 7,300 millions, 
it only yielded to the French Exchequer some 462 
millions. And the story is the same about the war 
profits (excess profits) tax. There is wealth in France 
that can be taxed, and must be taxed, if bankruptcy 
is to be avoided. We ourselves have none too much 
reason to play the Pharisee about our finances. But 
we may at least express the hope that the voice of 
financial sanity will not be entirely drowned in France 
in the excitement of a new Lottery Loan. 
* . * 

On Monday news reached this country that a far- 
reaching amendment to the Address, moved in the 
Italian Chamber by the Socialists, had been carried 
with the unexpected support of the new Catholic 
Party. Since then no Italian news, except an announce- 
ment in Wednesday's Times that a strict censorship 
exists in Rome, has come to hand. There are, there- 
fore, as yet no details available. The amendment, 
according to Monday’s message, included the handing 
over of lands unworked, or not worked to their full 
capacity, to the Agricultural Trade Unions and Co- 
operative organisations, and the control of the various 
industries by the Trade Unions in conjunction with 
the State, as a preliminary measure to a full scheme of 
socialisation. Clearly there is much in this message 
which requires further explanation; but, on the face 
of it, it appears to throw a most significant light on 
the state of feeling in Italy and on the possible orienta- 
tion of parties in the new Chamber. Further details 
will be awaited with interest. 

* * ts 

Cesar has now come to the rescue of his harassed 
lieutenants: in other words, Mr. Lloyd George has 
addressed a conference of building trades employers 
and workmen on the question of the 500,000 houses. 
It was a typical performance. He said practically 
nothing, but he said it in his best manner, throwing 
out compliments and appeals and chunks of wordy 
optimism. He threw over Sir Tudor Walters, who 
had been indiscreet enough the other day to suggest 
that the builders were profiteering. He removed a 
trifling misapprehension as to a speech of his own, 
in which he was supposed to have alleged that some 
encouragement was given by the building Trade 
Unions to ca’ canny methods.’ In sum, he created 
the impression, to judge from the headlines and reports 
in certain newspapers, that he is the man who is solving 
the housing problem. We wish we could think it were 
so. But we cannot see that his speech introduces any 
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new factors, save the release of 20,000 or 30,000 
operatives from the Army. That certainly is something. 
It ought to have been done long ago, and it was 
demanded long ago by the Trade Unions. It will not, 
however, go very far; we want ten times that number 
of extra men. The stopping of luxury building is, of 
course, also to the good, but that had already been 
announced. As for the de-control of materials, we are 
willing to share the Prime Minister’s hope that it will 
have good effects. But we frankly do not share his 
full confidence “not merely in the integrity, but in 
the patriotism ’’ of everybody in the building trade. 
And we do not believe the nation will be satisfied on 
this point till we have more publicity and a costing 
system. 


> 


* * * 


A remarkable proposal has been made by the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Association to its membership. It 
suggests that for the next three months they should 
pay to all their work people, including clerical workers, 
a special monthly bonus amounting to £2 a month for 
adult women and £3 a month for adult men. The 
Trade Unions concerned held a meeting to discuss the 
proposal, and came to the conclusion that the bonus 
was unsatisfactory both in itself and in the way in 
which it was to be paid. Presumably the object of the 
offer isto meet the growing unrest in the cotton industry, 
which the fever of speculation has produced, by offering 
the operatives a small share in the spoil as a free gift. 
The amount which the gift will cost can easily be 
charged to capital account in the course of sale or 
reconstruction, and by this means it may be hoped to 
tide over the critical period of transfer. When the 
mills are thoroughly over-capitalised again, there will, 
of course, be lower dividends, and the plea that “the 
industry cannot afford’ an increase of wages will be 
made with some. show of truth. If this is the case, 
the first move seems to have failed. The amount 
offered was not large enough to tempt anyone, and the 
cotton operatives are now so suspicious of the whole 
financial side of the cotton trade that it would take more 
than a bonus to lull their suspicions. It will be 
interesting, however, to see what happens. 

a * * 

The latest news of the railway negotiations is that, 
although there is no chance at all of their being completed 
according to programme by the end of the year, the 
latest Government proposals show some improvement 
on those which preceded them. There can be no doubt 
that until a few days ago the Government was still 
endeavouring to insist on the 40s. minimum, the offer 
of which, as an adequate datum line for future wage 
rates, was one of the main causes of the strike. Even 
now we understand that the Government is very far 
from accepting the position that the existing wage-rates, 
including bonuses, are to be permanent, although 
it must be evident to any careful observer that no 
attempt to lower wage-rates in the future is likely to 
stand any chance of success. The slight improvement 
in the present position is, then, very far from meaning 
that a satisfactory end to the negotiations is in sight. 
There is still a big margin between the Government 
offers and what the men are likely to accept. Moreover, 
the continual increase in the cost of living has led to a 
big rank and file movement for a further increase in 
wages, which will probably have to be conceded unless 


prices can be brought down. A further source of trouble 
at present is that the railwaymen believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that the companies are deliberately trying 
to “saboter”’ the eight hours’ day by refusing to readjust 
conditions to suit it, and thus compelling men, especially 
in the locomotive grades, to work enormous overtime. 
These charges are very widely made, and the matter 
ought to be investigated at once. 
* * * 

The miners, in conjunction with the Labour Party, 
the Trades Union Congress and the co-operators, 
have this week launched their campaign for the nationali- 
sation of the mines. Meetings have been held, or are being 
held this week-end, at Newcastle, Newport and Llanelly, 
and after Christmas the campaign will get thoroughly 
under weigh in all parts of the country. At all the 
meetings a uniform resolution, in the same terms as the 
resolution carried at the Central Hall meeting last 
week, is being submitted. Preparations are also being 
made for a big distribution of leaflets and pamphlets, 
including the re-issue of Facts from the Coal Commis- 
sion, which had such a widespread success earlier in 
the year. So far, so good, for the miners are obviously 
wise, before making any attempt to carry out the terms 
of the Glasgow Trades Union Congress resolution 
by forcing the Government to nationalise, to use every 
possible effort to persuade the public that they are in 
the right. It is of the greatest importance that in their 
campaign they should, above all, seek to persuade the 
consumer; for the ordinary man, whose interest 
in coal is centred round his own domestic grate, has still 
in most cases to be convinced that his grate will be 
better or more cheaply filled by nationalisation. 
We believe that he can be convinced, if the miners 
go the right way about it and do not confine their 
campaign to an appeal to the enthusiasm of the already 


converted. 
* ~ * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Last week's sensa- 
tion in Dublin was the arrest of Alderman Tom Kelly, 
M.P. Mr. Kelly was one of the original group of Sinn 
Feiners, a “ pacifist ’’ and the most respected member 
of the Corporation. He was carried-off to England in a 
warship! This week has witnessed the suppression 
of the Freeman's Journal. The Freeman's Journal, 
which is the most historic of Irish newspapers, was for 
many years the great organ of the constitutional 
Redmondite Party. It lately passed into the possession 
of a number of gentlemen who were better known for 
their interest in sport and in industrial matters than 
for their interest in politics. One of the proprietors, 
Mr. Edwards, was formerly editor of Answers ; another 
is Mr. Martin Fitzgerald, the racehorse owner; another 
is Sir Timothy O’Brien—persons who are not likely to 
knuckle under easily. The Freeman will take the matter 
to the Courts, when there will be a fight to a knock-out 
with Mr. Macpherson. The fight should be inter- 
esting, particularly in its personal aspects; but it 
ought not to distract attention from the general situa- 
tion, which has once again become so grave in Ireland. 

* * * 


NEXT WEEK, since the Christmas Holidays 


render it necessary to go to press on Monday 
or not at all, there will be NO ISSUE of the 


New STATESMAN. 
B 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF 
COERCION 
| ae it appears, is inexpressibly shocked 


by the story of the Amritsar massacre. 

And indeed the crude horror of the picture 
presented by General Dyer himself, in his evidence 
before the Hunter Committee, would be hard to match 
even amongst the most appalling incidents of the Great 
War. Ten minutes’ steady rifle fire at close quarters 
upon a great crowd of unarmed and unresisting men 
and women, resulting in about five hundred people 
being killed and another fifteen hundred being wounded 
and left to groan where they lay for a day and a night 
—neither the Germans in Belgium nor the Bolsheviks 
in Russia were ever, we believe, accused of any act 
quite so horrible. Nc doubt, as General Dyer declared, 
the incident was calculated to “make a wide im- 
pression throughout the Punjab.” It was a_ very 
thorough piece of frightfulness—too thorough, appa- 
rently, for the stomachs of even the fiercest of fire- 
eating Imperialists in this country, for no attempt 
appears to have been made to defend it in any quarter. 

But though the fact that General Dyer finds no 
apologists over here may be in one sense a matter 
for congratulation, in another it has a somewhat dis- 
quieting significance. For it surely indicates a very 
widespread failure to appreciate the conditions of our 
rule in India. In Anglo-India where those conditions 
are comprehended and accepted, General Dyer, we 
have no doubt, will find not only plenty of apologists 
but plenty of whole-hearted champions who will 
maintain that by his decisive action at a critical moment 
he saved the whole British Raj, or at the least averted 
a tragedy that would have involved scores of thousands 
instead of only a few hundreds of lives. And it is 
important that the Anglo-Indian point of view should 
be understood. To treat the incident as a unique 
outrage due to the accidental presence on the spot, 
and in temporarily supreme authority, of a peculiarly 
brutal type of soldier, is to overlook its real significance. 
It is true that certain details brought out at the enquiry 
seem to indicate that General Dyer is a man of excep- 
tionally insensitive temperament. His repudiation of 
responsibility regarding the wounded and his stupid 
“ erawling ’’ order, will not, we imagine, be defended 
even in India. But stripping the story of these details 
-—and though they have done much to move English 
public sentiment, they are essentially only details— 
what General Dyer did is probably no more than what 
nine Indian Army officers out of ten would have done in 
the same circumstances, provided they had the courage. 
And the tenth would have acted otherwise as the 
result of the possession of a cooler intelligence rather 
than of more humane sentiments. 

Consider the position. A large part of Northern 
India was seething with sedition. Violent outbreaks 
were occurring simultaneously in widely separated 
districts. There had been fighting in Delhi and Lahore. 
Officials had been murdered. Systematic attempts 


at various points to wreck trains, seize railway stations 
and sever telegraphic communications, conclusively 
showed the existence of a widespread and well-organised 
revolutionary plot, behind which loomed the terrifying 
spectre of “‘ Bolshevism.” In Amritsar itself a bank had 
been attacked, looted and burnt, two bank managers 
had been killed, the Town Hall had been burnt, a Mission 


station had been raided, an Englishwoman had been 
beaten almost to death and the city was practicaliy 
in the hands of the rioters. Such a state of affairs 
had never been known in India since the days of the 
Mutiny and many men believed that the British Raj 
was face to face with a second Mutiny on, perhaps, 
an even larger scale. General Dyer was ealled in by the 
civil authorities to restore order. He promptly pro- 
claimed martial law—a proceeding which was probably 
in excess of his technical powers but was not otherwise 
unreasonable in the cireums tances—and forbade meet- 
ings or assemblies in the streets. He caused an order 
to this effect to be proclaimed in all quarters of the city 
and himself took an energetic part in making it known. 
A few hours later, however, he heard that in defiance 
of the order a crowd of five thousand people had 
assembled and was being harangued by an “ agitator.” 
There were only a hundred British and two hundred 
native soldiers in the city. The lives ofthe tiny European 
colony depended on General Dyer; and if visions of 
Cawnpore and the Black Hole of Calcutta rose before 
his eyes, who are we, in the safety of London, to say 
that those visions were mere idle imaginings? When 
white men believe that white women under their 
protection, in the midst of a huge coloured population, 
are in danger there are very few steps they will shrink 
from in their defence. That is a fact of human nature, 
not a peculiarity of General Dyer’s. General Dyer 
decided upon a step of extreme severity in order to 
save the situation ; he saved it, and we do not suppose 
that a single white man who was in the city at the time 
condemned him for the excessive brutality of the 
means he adopted. The resident civil commissioner 
evidently acquiesced, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province subsequently telegraphed his approval. 

Needless to say, we have set out the facts in this 
manner not in order to defend General Dyer’s action 
or to minimise the horror of the massacre, but rather 
as a protest against the idea that the British public 
can escape its responsibility in the matter by denouncing 
this particular officer as a criminal and demanding his 
punishment. Fundamentally, the Amritsar massacre 
was merely a corollary of the conditions of British 
rule in India. If General Dyer had not been there 
to fire upon the crowd some other soldier would have 
done it. Another man might have been content to 
kill fewer people and might have concerned himself 
with the subsequent care of the wounded, but almost 
certainly in the circumstances he would have shot and 
shot to kill. The truth, which cannot and must not be 
ignored or evaded, is that we hold India by the sword 
and rule her by fear. There is no other way by which 
a population of three hundred millions can be governed 
by a handful of foreigners. The justice of the British 
Raj and the benefits which it has conferred on the Indian 
population are not here in question. The Indian people 
may be very foolish, very unappreciative of the dis- 
advantages and dangers of any practicable alternative, 
but they do not want British rule and, at bottom, 
nothing but force induces them to submit to it. We 
hold India by the sword and as long as that is true, we 
must be prepared to use the sword in an emergency— 
or go. We may, by wise government, contrive to keep 
it in its sheath for half a century, but when the 
emergency arises there must be no hesitation in drawing 
it ; and sooner or later the emergency is bound to arise. 
General Dyer’s view is that by shooting 500 people 
he averted the necessity of shooting perhaps 50,000 
in the’ course of suppressing a general rising in the 
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Province. And whois to say that that view is incorrect ? 
The essential and governing fact is that the British 
administration in India is attempting to rule a nation 
or a number of nations against their will; and, having 
accepted responsibility for that attempt, we at home 
have no right to hold up our hands in horror of those 
who do the dirty part of the job for us. 


The moral of Amritsar is not that a particular soldier 
is a very brutal person, but that force is force and that 
it is both useless and dishonest to pretend that it is 
anything else. We are certainly not prepared to say 
that England ought never to have taken India and held 
it as she has held it, still less of course that she ought now 
to abandon precipitately the responsibilities which she 
has assumed and accumulated in that vast Empire. 
But where we are manifestly at fault is in our failure 
to introduce democratic institutions concurrently with 
the spread of democratic ideas. We can rule our African 
dependencies—Nigeria, for example—without massacres, 
because the Nigerian population has not absorbed 
and is not yet ready to absorb, the doctrines of Mill and 
Mazzini. But in India the danger of our being forced 
to use the sword increases with every year by which 
self-government is delayed. It is a danger which must 
be frankly faced. If there should be signs of a rising 
next year in some other part of India there will have to 
be more shootings. But when these unfortunate necessi- 
ties arise we must not attempt to throw the blame 
on the man on the spot, even though his judgment 
may have erred, but accept it ourselves and do what 
can be done to hasten the application of the only possible 
remedy. Mr. Montagu’s Act is a great step forward, 
but it is only a beginning and it comes a decade late. 
If it had been passed ten years ago and had been 
developed with all practicable speed by subsequent 
measures leading towards self-government, it is probable 
that the Amritsar massacre would never have occurred. 
But we can see no other means by which this incident, 
which has stained our national reputation in the eyes 
of the whole civilised world, could have been surely 
averted. 

Once a policy of coercion is adopted it is impossible 
to define its limits. To suppose that it can be con- 
ducted on liberal and humane lines is a sentimental 
illusion. Its character is determined not by the Govern- 
ment which coerces but by the people who are coerced. 
The ruled can drive the rulers to any excesses they 
please. That is the essential vice of coercion. Applied 
to a nation which is politically conscious and awake 
it is not the vindication but the negation of government. 
The process may be observed in Ireland at this moment. 
The Irish Executive is powerless not only to govern 
the country but even to determine its own acts. It is 
being led willy-nilly into all sorts of indefensible extrava- 
gances. Whether the “ Liberal’’ Mr. Macpherson, in 
the course of the next few weeks or months, will be 
using machine-guns in the streets of Dublin depends 
not at all upon his own views or his own political prin- 
ciples but simply upon whether the Sinn Fein leaders 
consider it advisable or not to invite such a measure. 
The coercionist—unless, of course, he is prepared to 
surrender—can shrink from nothing and determine 
nothing. If his victims choose that he shall act like a 
Tsar, a Tsar he must become. If they wish to be 
imprisoned wholesale he must imprison them wholesale. 
If they wish to be massacred he must massacre them. 
Coercion, in however mild a form it may originally 
be adopted, implies the absolute abandonment of every 
principle of freedom or democracy. It is the rule of 





the sword and the most brutal excesses of the sword 
are implicit in it from its very beginning. Having 
admitted it—inevitably—-as the foundation of our rule 
in India we cannot evade responsibility for its conse- 
quences by making scapegoats of our General Dyers. 


A WASTING ASSET OF INDUSTRY 


HEN the owner of an industrial plant, for the 
purposes of some commercial transaction, 
reckons up his assets, he takes account of 
buildings, plant, stock, reserves, holdings 

in other concerns, and all the various forms of fixed and 
floating capital in his possession. But there is one 
factor which, though it is no less essential to production 
than buildings, plant and material, never appears in an 
industrial balance sheet. That factor is the co-operation 
of labour—or, in other words, the willingness of the 
workers employed in the concern to produce wealth in 
return for a standard wage and the observance of 
certain minimum conditions of employment laid down 
by their Trade Unions. This invisible asset, which 
appears in no balance sheet, is nevertheless just as 
essential to the continuance of production under the 
economic system of capitalism as all the material assets 
which pass under the name of “ capital.’’ Indeed, 
capital itself, as distinguished from land and natural 
resources, is the result of the past co-operation of labour 
in production. 

In the past, the willingness of labour to place its 
services at the disposal of the plant-owner in return for a 
wage, has been the assumption on which not only produc- 
tion itself, but every credit transaction which stands 
behind production, has been conducted. When a 
manufacturer raises a loan, the lender lends to him not 
so much because he owns so much capital as because he 
believes him to have the power to secure the production 
of commodities to such and such a value, and believes 
that these commodities will be the borrower's to dispose 
of when they have been produced. In other words, 
credit transactions in relation to industry tacitly imply 
that the borrower, that is in this case the employer, has 
control over labour and is in a position to induce the 
labourer to work for him. It is true that employers 
themselves, by introducing special “ strike clauses ’’ into 
their contracts, have of late years betrayed to their 
customers the fact that their control over labour is 
becoming less absolute ; but the strike has at most only 
been regarded as an abnormal and temporary interrup- 
tion of the normal working of industry, and not as an 
alteration in the basis of industry itself. 

The position in this respect is changing, although the 
full effects of the change are as yet hardly being felt in 
this country. At present the change can best be 
illustrated by its effects on the international market. 
There are already more than a few countries on the 
Continent of Europe to whose capitalists a British 
financier or exporter would think twice before giving 
any substantial credit, not so much because the countries 
in question are impoverished as because the control of 
their capitalists over the workers and the willingness of 
their workers to go on producing under the old system 
can no longer safely be taken for granted. Russia was a 
case in point, even before the Bolshevik revolution, and 
Central Europe and the new States which have arisen 
as a result of the war furnish other examples. Every 
person interested in finance and credit operations knows 
well that an access of labour unrest is a sound commercial 
reason, if not for withholding credits, at anyjrate for 
raising the rate of interest demanded, and so insuring 
against possible loss. 
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This statement holds good not only of international 
economic operations but also of industry at home. The 
credit of British manufacturers is based not on their 
“ capital,”’ but upon the assurance of their future posses- 
sion of marketable commodities which results from their 
control of both plant and labour. If they cease, and in 
proportion as they cease, to control either of these 
factors in production, their credit goes, and commercial 
operations become impossible because the assurance of 
capitalist production disappears. 

t is beyond doubt that the employer in this country, 
like employers in other countries, is losing his control 
over labour. This does not mean that the workers in 
all industries are dramatically refusing to produce, or 
demanding with one voice the immediate establishment 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth. But it does mean 
that their dissatisfaction—or the dissatisfaction of an 
effective proportion among them—with capitalist pro- 
duction is reaching a point at which it seriously inter- 
feres with the further conduct of industry along the 
traditional lines. 

Two instances from the labour side and one from the 
financial side will serve to illustrate clearly what we 
mean. The present situation in the mining industry 
is the direct result of an ultimatum presented by the 
miners withdrawing their previous co-operation with the 
mine-owners in the production of coal. This is made 
perfectly clear by their refusal to enter the ‘“‘ Duckham ” 
scheme proposed by the Government as a substitute 
for nationalisation. A situation has thus been created 
which is unprecedented in the industry of this country. 
The case for and against mines nationalisation is being 
argued and thought about, not primarily as a commercial 
problem in the ordinary sense, but as a fundamental 
question of human relationships and the social system. 
The nationalisation of mines is, in our opinion, inevitable, 
if only because the labour asset of the mining industry 
will be withdrawn from effective co-operation under any 
other conditions. 

We do not mean that, if the Government persisted in 
its refusal to nationalise the mines and were still able to 
maintain itself in office despite its refusal, the miners 
would, or could, remain for ever on strike. They might, 
we have no doubt, even be defeated if they struck and 
forced to go back to the pits. But they could not be 
forced to work hard or well. In fact, the asset of their 
co-operation in industry would in that case not disappear 
completely or suddenly, but it would be a steadily 
wasting asset in proportion to the diminishing energy 
which would be put into production. 

This, in its turn, would affect the whole economic 
operation of the industry. It would mean a heavier 
overhead cost, and therefore a larger demand for capital, 
in respect of every ton of coal produced; and, unless 
the industry were fully subsidised in some way, it would 
mean increased difficulty in attracting fresh capital and 
in developing new sources of production. At present 
the uncertainty of the mining position is largely prevent- 
ing the mine-owners from being willing to invest fresh 
capital in the industry, or even to make good depreci- 
ation out of reserves. If it were not for the practical 
certainty that, in the last resort, the State will come to 
the aid of the mine-owners and buy them out on unduly 
favourable terms, the present attitude of the miners 
would make it almost impossible to secure new capital, 
and would have already caused a dramatic slump in the 
market value of mining shares, in spite of the very high 
profits which prevail at present. 

Our second instance can be drawn from almost any 
industry in which the workers are strongly organised. 
Dislike of the present economic system is in almost all 
industries already responsible for a fall in average output 
and in intensity of work. Indeed, the vast propaganda 


which is being conducted by employers in favour of 
“increased production” is at least as much an attempt 
to counteract the forces which are making for decreased 


production as an endeavour to “speed up”’ the workers 
on American lines of mass-production. It is the product 
of fear more than of any other motive. 

Our third instance shall be financial. Broadly 
speaking, the rate of interest which the lender or investor 
expects varies with the security that the money will be 
paid regularly, year in and year out. Gilt-edged 
securities carry a low rate of interest ; the speculative 
investor looks for a high rate to cover his risk. One 
reason at least for “ profiteering’’ and for the increasing 
prevalence of abnormally high profits is that all indus- 
tries are in process of becoming “ speculative.”’ The 
investor wants a high profit partly at least because 
** he knoweth not when his hour cometh.’ The sensitive 
barometer of finance is already registering the pressure 
of industrial democracy. 

With this wasting of the assets of capitalism goes 
necessarily, for the general public, a decrease in efficiency 
of service. This decrease finds expression in high prices, 
in defective quality, and in actual failure of supply. 
This, in turn, aggravates the unrest which is one of its 
causes. The real and ultimate vicious circle of to-day 
is not the circle of wages and prices, but the circle of 
unrest and under-production. From this circle there is 
no way out merely by waiting for something to turn up ; 
for, although something will undoubtedly turn up, it is 
quite certain, as long as this policy is pursued, to be 
something bad, at least for the general public and for 
society as a whole. A radical, if gradual, change of 
industrial system is essential; and this change must 
include a restoration of the co-operation of labour in 
production on a new basis. 

The old co-operation of labour was, in fact, really not 
co-operation but subordination. Although the product 
was only produced by the coming together of capital 
(in the forms of natural resources and products of past 
labour) and of present labour, the whole “credit” went 
to the employer on the strength of his possession of 
capital and of his control, amounting almost to posses- 
sion, of labour. The increased strength and organisa- 
tion, and still more the growing education and 
consciousness, of the workers have made the maintenance 
of the old relation impossible. Profit-sharing proposals, 
futile as they are, amount to a tardy and inadequate 
attempt to recognise labour-power itself as a form of 
capital entitled to a ‘‘dividend,”’ as oneemployer recently 
expressed it in a co-partnership proposal. But the 
desire of the workers is not to have their “labour-power ”’ 
assimilated to capital, or to become partners in produc- 
tion for profit. They are withdrawing their co-operation 
not only because they feel the unfairness of their present 
subordination, but because an increasing number of 
them are visualising the possibility of an organisation 
of production directed to use, and not to profit. This 
may be regarded as a worn phrase, but it is more and 
more coming to represent a very lively and actual 
sentiment. 

What is needed to-day is a Government strong enough 
and free enough from the domination of vested 
‘‘property”’ interests to initiate a courageous industrial 
policy, and to make, when the situatiqn requires it, a 
‘leap in the dark.” This the present Government 1s 
eminently unfitted to do. Coalition Government, if it 
is ever justified, is tolerable only when nothing requires 
to be done except to stay still, or when the needs of 
the moment are purely those of “mobilisation” and do 
not call for any actual change of internal system. 
To-day, when our need is above all for an overhauling of 
the industrial mechanism of society, we need a Govern- 
ment which will respond to the live forces in industry 
and will initiate a policy instead of living on day-to-day 
expedients of procrastination and evasion of large issues. 
Until we get such a Government, the labour asset of 
industry will continue to waste, and the consumer will 
feel the pinch in high prices and in the progressive 
failure of industry to supply his needs. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING 
STRIKE 


MELBOURNE, November, 1919. 


HE recent maritime strike was one of the most 
interesting and critical strikes in the history of 
Australian Labour. It provided few sensational 

incidents. The behaviour of the men was exemplary ; 
but they were never tempted to extremes, neither the 
Government nor the owners making any attempt to keep 
the ships on the ocean. The strike is interesting mainly 
because it affords a very good idea of the state of industrial 
feeling in Australia at the present time and enables us to 
gauge the influence of revolutionary ideas. 

In December, 1918, after a long and expensive litigation, 
the Seamen’s Union secured an award in which the chief 
items were a provision for an increased monthly wage of 
£12 5s. as against the previous wage of £11. This wage was 
specifically made below the parity of the American wage of 
£15 on account of the difference in the cost of living. The 
men gained only part of what they claimed, and they were still 
dissatisfied. After the award the cost of living continued to 
rise rapidly—so did the profits of the shipping owners. 
The share quotations show an increment on the market 
price of 80 per cent. since 1914 in the majority of the 
Australian shipping companies. Notwithstanding this, the 
shipping companies showed no disposition to share their 
profits. They had fought the claims of the men with con- 
siderable vigour, and the result was an award which both 
as to wages and as to standards of living fell considerably 
below what the men might reasonably have been given. 

The men then determined to try again. A new claim or 
log was presented to the owners in April of this year. This 
was virtually an appeal against the previous award. Each 
case in the Arbitration Court takes a considerable period 
to settle,and the renewal of the case at so short an interval 
would involve a strain on the arbitration process which it 
could not bear. Moreover, it had recently been ruled that 
an award of the Court could not be altered during its cur- 
rency. This ruling was seized upon by extremists who 
desired to break the arbitration system. Chief amongst 
these extremists was Thomas Walsh, Secretary of the 
Australian Seamen’s Union, and husband of Adela 
Pankhurst. Mr. Walsh was a fervid advocate of direct 
action, and determined to put the principle of arbitration 
in issue. He decided to call out the men and resist 
all attempts to bring the strike under the jurisdiction of 
the Arbitration Court. 

This challenge was accepted by the Federal Government, 
who tame into the matter because the shipping was con- 
trolled by the Navy Department for war purposes. In the 
negotiations the lead was taken by Admiral Clarkson, of 
the Navy Office, who represented the Government. He 
considered it his prime duty to vindicate the arbitration 
system by refusing all concessions to the men except such 
as might be granted through the medium of the Court after 
evidence had been taken. This was a fundamental mistake 
in tactics. By putting the Arbitration Act in issue they 
gave the men the opportunity they wanted. It is no more 
incompatible with the arbitration system for the parties 
concerned to discuss an agreement as to the rate of wages 
than it is for a litigant in a civil process to discuss a 
settlement out of court. If you owe a man money and 
refuse to pay it except after litigation, your conduct is 
generally considered dishonest, but to the somewhat obtuse 
mind of the Admiral it seemed only right to let the law take 
its course. The shipowners themselves had no sentimental 
reasons for vindicating the arbitration system, and if the 
matter had been left to them it would probably have been 
settled without difficulty. 

The main points in the log as presented were as follows :— 
An A.B. seaman to receive £14 a month with equivalent 
pay to other ranks ; a 6-hour day in port ; accommodation 


on the ship to be improved to a standard embodied in the 
Commonwealth Navigation Act but not yet brought into 

force ; menu to be improved in accordance with the standard 

adopted for the Navy; overtime for trimming coal and 
working cargo; insurance guarantee of £500 to be paid to 
next-of-kin of seamen dying at sea. In the main the claims 
were not objectionable, and the men had a considerable 
amount of public sympathy with them, although the public 
were equally determined that no breach should be made in 
the arbitration system. If each party had not been possessed 
by its own theory the strike might have been avoided. The 
strike leaders, inspired by the theory of direct action, 
refused to have anything to do with arbitration. The 
authorities, inspired by the theory of arbitration, refused to 
listen to any terms which had not been awarded by a court. 

It took fourteen weeks of bitter experience to exorcise these 

theories. 

When the strike was threatened the Court in its concilia- 
tory jurisdiction called one or two compulsory conferences. 
These were abortive. The Court then stipulated for a 
ballot. This was agreed to by the Union leaders. But 
prior to the holding of the ballot, Mr. Walsh made a series 
of speeches of an inflammatory. character, and the result 
was that very few men voted. The men left their ships 
on May 19th, and from this date till August 26th all inter- 
state shipping was held up. Foreign shipping was not 
affected, as the men belonged to a different Union. On 
account of the dependence of several of the States on New 
South Wales for coal, industry was profoundly affected 
nearly all over Australia, and the outlying districts, such as 
North Queensland and Western Australia, which depend 
on the Eastern States for very many of their necessaries, 
suffered severely. 

The attitude of the Government from the outset was 
passive. No attempt was made to man the boats by volun- 
tary labour. Industry was crippled and all the conse- 
quences of a strike were felt, but no provocation was allowed 
to stimulate the spirits of the strikers. It is an offence 
against the Act to do anything in the nature of a strike, and 
the strike leaders laid themselves open to this charge; 
but it was not until several unsuccessful attempts to settle 
the strike had been made and Mr. Walsh had delivered some 
provocative speeches in which he threatened to deprive 
the community of light and fuel, that he was prosecuted. 
He was then fined £100 and released. Upon the immediate 
repetition of the offence he was re-charged and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment and a fine of £200. It 
cannot be said that his incarceration inflamed the minds 
of his followers to any very great extent. The claim for 
his release was always put forward as a factor in each 
attempt to settle, but the ultimate settlement was made 
without him. The men returned to work to discuss terms 
while he was still in prison, and he was not released until 
the terms were finally settled. This policy of passive 
resistance on the part of the Government was very much 
criticised. On the whole, it may be said to have been 
successful. The workers realised, as they had never done 
before, the full consequences of a strike, and, on the other 
hand, the community generally found itself much better 
able to face the scarcities produced than it had thought 
possible. Thus the decreased value ef the strike weapon 
and direct action generally was realised. Indeed, it may 
be said that almost the whole burden of the strike fell on 
the workers, and that the wealthier classes only had to do 
without things for which there were substitutes. 

The number of men thrown out of work grew considerably 
until in Victoria alone 25,000 men were unemployed. In 
the whole of Australia nearly 400,000 persons, including 
women and children, must have suffered directly through 
the strike. It is estimated that £3,500,000 was lost in 
wages. The Seamen’s Union consists mainly of single 
men with few responsibilities, but the men thrown out 
of employment were machinists of the industrial centres, 
many of them with obligations such as mortgage or house 
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purchase payments to meet. A great deal of distress was 
caused among these workers, which was relieved by the 
Trade Unions with the help of the Government and charit- 
able institutions. Though there was no breach in the 
solidarity of Labour it was evident that the strike was not 
popular among the workers in general. They were not in 
sympathy with a general attack on the arbitration system, 
which on the whole had served them well. The revolu- 
tionary appeal by Mr. Walsh and his friends fell flat. 

Almost from the first the most marked feature of the 
situation was a series of attempts by official representatives 
of organised Labour to settle the strike. On more than 
one occasion representatives of the Government and the 
Trades Hall got into accord, but the settlement was refused 
at the meetings of the Seamen’s Union. In the course of 
these discussions, however, the claims of the men became 
more clearly defined. Higher wages, better living con- 
ditions, insurance against sickness and more time off in 
port were the main issues. Conducted in this way with 
the Trades Hall as tertiwm quid the strike took an uncon- 
scionable time to die. On several different occasions it 
was announced that the strike was over. But the settle- 
ment arrived at either by the Trades Hall Committee or 
by the Union officials was thrown out by a mass meeting 
of the men. It was evident that there was a constant 
struggle within and without the Union between the con- 
stitutionalists and the direct-actionists. This reached 
such a pitch on one occasion that at a meeting of the men 
the delegates from the Trades Hall were refused a hearing. 
At last the men consented to man the ships, though the 
basis of settlement to which they agreed was one which, 
influenced by the direct-actionists, they had previously 
more than once thrown out. According to the published 
terms of the settlement, the men agreed to return tc the 
ships and to meet the owners in conference, the result 
of the conference to be filed as an award of the Arbi‘ration 
Court. If this were all, the men had been severely defeated, 
but it is probable that certain undertakings were given by 
the Government privately as to wages. On the other hand, 
no undertaking as to Walsh’s release seems to have 
been sought. 

These terms were carried out. For a month owners 
and men sat in conference, and at the end of September 
an agreement on the following lines was published : 

(a) All ratings to have an increase of wages of 35s. per month. 

(b) The day’s work to consist of 8 hours. 

(c) The men to be granted home leave in port, with a flat rate 
of 2s. 6d. for overtime. 

(d) Wages to be paid during illness not caused by wilful neglect. 

(e) Each man to have 14 days’ holiday each year on full pay. 

(f) Meal hours to be fixed and accommodation provided 
according to the Commonwealth Navigation Act where practicable, 
and the benefits of the Workers’ Compensation Act to be made 
available to seamen. 

These terms were filed as an addendum to the Arbitration 
Court award, And Mr. Walsh was released. 

The strike undoubtedly marks a definite step in the 
history of the Labour movement. Direct action has been 
put into operation with discouraging results, and the 
revolutionary element in the country has been shown to 
be extremely small. While the workers stand together 
there will always be a powerful influence within the party 
towards constitutional measures. This constitutional seetion 
was kept alive by the Government policy of passive resist- 
ance. A call for volunteers would have been interpreted 
as a challenge to Unionism and would have given the 
revolutionary his chance. On the other hand, no sub- 
stantial breach has been made in the arbitration system, 
and it is clear that a very considerable majority of the 
workers appreciate the benefits which it has brought to 
them. While they probably feel that the influences 
dominating the mind of the judges and officials of the Court 
are middle-class, yet they realise that a definite attempt 
has been made to introduce the factor of justice into the 
wage bargain. 


As a Labour demonstration—a typical move for the 
advancement of the cause—the strike was a poor exhibition, 
showing an incompetence, lack of leadership and want of 
cohesion which must spell failure in the future. Labour 
in Australia must have a deeper intellectual foundation, 
a more inspired leadership, if it is to succeed. Advocates 
of direct action like Mr. Thomas Walsh and his wife have 
only to appear and speak to make it clear to the average 
intelligent workman that to follow them is to march to 
disaster. The last ten years have been the heyday of 
Labour in Australia. Labour has been too successful, 
it has secured place and power at too cheap a price. It 
has progressed without producing any philosophy or leader- 
ship. At the present time a great change is taking place. 
Great estates are being cut up and the country settled. 
Australia is becoming a country of small freeholders. 
This is shown by the advent of a strong farmers’ party 
which is winning seats at every by-election. For the next 
twenty years Australia will be dominated very largely by 
the influence of the small freeholders, an intensely conser- 
vative, self-regarding influence, which will eclipse to some 
extent the Labour influences of the great cities. Labour 
has two alternatives—the cheap one of direct action which 
has been somewhat discredited in the late strike, the other 
the laborious one of evolution along the lines laid down by 
ceaseless experiment and creative intellectual effort on 
social problems. F. W. FE. 


THE END OF THE WORLD 


T the beginning of the week a statesman sat 
down to lunch with a man of letters. “I 
hear,” he said, “the world is coming to an 
end on Wednesday.” ‘“ Thank God,” said 

the man of letters. There was more than jesting in the 
answer. One wonders at times whether the human 
imagination has ever passed through a darker hour than 
the present. We know some men who never despaired 
during the war but who have begun to despair during the 
peace. During the war, evil seemed to have incarnated 
itself in an enemy whose destruction was only a matter 
of time. There was a general feeling that with the 
downfall of Goliath would come the downfall of evil. 
The Prussian Goliath alone seemed to stand between us 
and a better world. Hence many people believed that 
when David—David Lloyd George, we fancy, was the 
full name—had brought the bully down, oppression 
would suddenly take flight from the earth. We foresaw 
at least that the world would have a better chance than 
it had ever had before of putting its house in order, and 
fashioning its civilisation according to the desire of its 
heart. Never had great principles been so vehemently 
preached to so wide a multitude of converts as the 
principles which the Allied nations wrote in the blood ot 
young men across the map of Europe. Mothers were 
told to comfort themselves for the death of their sons, 
since these—happy warriors—had by their death made 
the future of the race secure. It was generally under- 
stood that the spectacle of so immeasurable an amount 
of suffering was producing a change of heart in statesmen 
and citizens in general. It was admitted in the best 
circles that before the war we had not been all that we 
should have been. We pronounced a verdict of 
‘* Guilty ” against ourselves as well as against Germany. 
Germany was responsible for the war, but we as well as 
Germany were responsible for the world before the war 
—which was almost as bad. That was a world in which 
greed of profits was regarded as an honourable incentive 
both for individual citizens and for nations. It was 
thought perfectly moral for either a man or a nation 
to grow rich through the exploitation of weaker neigh- 
bours. The German gospel of exploitation was not a 
new one: it was merely a new version of an all but 
universally accepted gospel. It is because they recog- 
nise this to some extent that many men, including some 
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eminent Conservatives, have turned so eagerly and so 
hopefully to the League of Nations. They see that a 
world which does not accept the principle of a League of 
Nations is bound to produce a Sanur. Germany is 
merely a name for the liveliest form of greed in inter- 
national affairs. While we canonise greed, as the 
Peace Conference has done, in international affairs, we 
are preparing the way for the appearance of another 
Germany. In such circumstances, if no other candidate 
appeared, we should have to fill the part ourselves. 
Hence the gloom of many good men. They see in 
power all over the world a group of men who apparently 
care nothing for the future except in so far as they can 
make it like the past; who want no better civilisation 
than the civilisation that produced their successful 
selves. It is, we suppose, all but natural that a man on 
attaining power should begin to believe in the things 
that are. After all, he himself has become one of the 
things that are. No change could be a change for the 
better so far as he is concerned. Hence he is prejudiced 
against change. If Labour came into power, we should, 
likely enough, see Labour leaders slowly tempted along 
the path towards conservatism. This would be due, 
according to some people, to the sense of responsibility 
that comes with office: according to others, it would 
be due to the corruption of place. To our mind, it is 
due chiefly to the fact that men become more and more 
accustomed to and identified with the machine that they 
control. They begin to think in terms of it. They cease 
to believe in the possibility of a better one. They come 
to regard it as a part of the nature of things. Hence 
the elderly statesmen of Europe have shown very little 
enthusiasm for the League of Nations, and none at all 
for Socialism. They regard the Balance of Power almost 
with affection. All those wars and diplomatic shifts and 
spy-systems—they may not have been ideal, perhaps, 
but they were at least interesting and human. The 
League of Nations, on the other hand, seems dull and 
inhuman, like a saying of Martin Tupper’s. It is the 
sort of thing to be talked about with a long face—a 
pious abstraction that attracts the kind of people who 
like to sit on committees. To the unimaginative the 
League of ations will always be dull till it is real. 
Until then, it will be as arid a subject as the marriage 
law of the ancient Romans. The average mind finds 
it difficult to understand anything till it has been seen at 
work. No man can feel a great authority on education 
by merely reading about it ; he must also visit schools 
where he can study it in the concrete. We cannot as 
yet, unfortunately, study the League of Nations in the 
concrete. But the analogy of the schools suggests at 
least the importance of getting it to work quickly, this 
being the only way in which thousands of men and 
women can become reconciled to it. To get a good 
League of Nations, however, is clearly not an easy 
thing, seeing that statesmen in their hearts prefer the 
world as it was, and that ordinary men and women 
cannot ardently interest themselves in what is still a 
constitutional abstraction. The only argument in 
favour of the League of Nations that will move the 
average man, in our opinion, is the picture of what the 
world will be iike without it. It may be possible to 
interest him in saving his children from the doom that 
has fallen on Europe in the past few years. It ought 
to be possible to interest him in escaping the ruinous 
expense of universal militarism. He need not be a 
good European or a citizen of the world in order to 
care for his family or his pocket. Neither brains nor a 
great deal of virtue is needed to make a man sensitive 
to considerations of this sort. And yet, if the mass of 
men were alive to considerations of this sort, the politics 
of Europe would be transformed. People would ask 
themselves concerning every political measure whether 
it made for friendship among the nations and so for the 
lition of war. This would be the great test to which 


they would subject every action of their statesmen— 





whether the peace with Germany, the disguised war 
with the Bolsheviks, the disguised war with the 
Irish, measures against aliens, anti-dumping Bills, and 
all the rest of it. They would cease to feel that it was 
the first necessity of politics that they should feed their 
revenge or punish people they did not like. They 
would see that these things are luxuries, while to build 
the peace on permanent foundations is the supreme 
necessity of the statesmanship of our time. Alas, if we 
can judge the world by its Press and by its statesmen, 
the very last thing it is troubling about is making peace 
among men secure. It is as indifferent to the abolition 
of war as it is to the abolition of poverty. In neither 
case, perhaps, would it be fair to accuse it of complete 
indifference. But, so far as one can see, neither the 
abolition of war nor the abolition of poverty is one of its 
main objects. It regards the preservation of vested 
interests—whether national or personal interests—as 
being much more important than either of these. 
National greed—personal greed—it is to these that the 
world’s statesmen make their strongest appeal. If it 
were enlightened greed, we should not much mind. 
Even greed, if it were united to common-sense, would 
make men ready to sacrifice a great deal in order to 
escape ruin, whether through a world-war or a domestic 
revolution. Perhaps it was the lack of common-sense 
among men as much as the lack of idealism that impelled 
the man of letters to thank God when he was told that 
the world was coming to an end. 

The joke is that the world is coming to an end, though 
hardly anybody seems to realise it. Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Shaw both seem to think that the human race would 
carry on much as usual even if the Last Trump sounded. 
There were men on the Titanic who made for the bar 
when the ship began to sink. The behaviour of the 
politicians on this foundering planet is almost as feebly 
conservative. They are men who give in to circum- 
stances and get what they can out of the passing moment. 
They hold fast to that to which they are accustomed. 
The finer types of men throw themselves into the task 
of saving the passengers. Strange that, when the end 
of the world comes suddenly to a small group of human 
beings on a ship, priority is actually given to the weak; 
no man can purchase for money more accommodation or 
food than his neighbour; all men are equal and all 
men are fraternal. It looks almost as if it must be a 
good thing for men to realise that the end of the world 
is at hand. Undoubtedly the scale of values is suddenly 
altered. The sense of kinship with all the other doomed 
creatures who are in the same boat becomes stronger, 
and the lust of possessiveness becomes weaker. Men 
cease to be materialists and become idealists. Who 
knows how much the belief in the imminent end of the 
world had to do with the early spread of the Christian 
religion ? For a time, we are told, the early Christians 
even had their goods in common. Then, as the end of 
the world did not come, it may have seemed better 
worth while to grow rich after all. Who would care 
much for a gift of a million pounds if he knew that the 
world was going to end on the next day? If one were 
sure the world was going to last for twenty years, 
however—or for five—or for a fortnight—why, it would 
be a different matter entirely. Alas, our statesmen are 
convinced that the world is not going to end for at least 
a fortnight. They feel that it is still worth while to 
pursue the politics of greed, exploitation, and bitterness. 

The most interesting thing on the surviving planet 
during the next ten years will be to watch whether 
human nature in general will fail as the statesmen have 
already failed. It has never been a complete success 
in the past, but we still go on believing in it. And, if it 
fails again, we shall still go on believing in it. That is 
why we should never thank God that the world is 
coming to an end to-morrow. We should be confident 
that human nature is at last about to seize its great 
opportunity on the day after to-morrow, 
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THE ENGLISH DISEASE 


T would appear that green leaves not only contrive, 
I in the presence of sunlight, to dissociate the carbon 
dioxide of the air, keeping the carbon and combining 
it with water taken up by the roots so as to construct 
formaldehyde, the prototype of the carbo-hydrates (starches 
and sugars), but also that they are capable of constructing 
priceless substances, “ vitamines”™ so-called, which are 
made nowhere else, and without which we could not live. 
Most remarkable things have been learnt since the vitamines 
were first discussed here, several years ago, and already we 
can see their significance for statesmanship. 

The herbivor, eating the green leaf, does well. The 
carnivor, eating the herbivor, does no worse. Man and 
woman, and child above all, eating the green leaf, or animal 
products which have obtained vitamines from the green 
leaf, will flourish also. Such animal products are, for 
instance, milk and its derivatives, and cod liver oil. True, 
you had not thought of the cod as a herbivor, nor is it; 
but all the animal life of the sea depends upon the 
green vegetable “ plankton,” just as the animal life of the 
land depends upon the grass of the meadows. If by grass 
we mean green, chlorophyll—containing vegetable matter, 
including plankton—all flesh, and fish and fowl is grass. 
And presumably plankton is the original source of the 
vitamines found in, for instance, the liver of the cod, and 
capable of working wonders of healing and vitality in 
ailing human children accordingly. The more we learn, 
from decade to decade, the more we respect and wonder at 
the light of day and the green of leaves. 


The roe of fish and the yolk of the eggs of birds contain 
vitamines. The young of the mammalia, however, do not 
begin thus endowed, but depend upon their mothers, before 
and after birth. If the mother be properly fed, she can 
pass on the vitamines required by her young, in her blood 
before birth and in her milk afterwards. When her young 
are weaned from the human mother, she does well to avail 
herself of the bovine mother, the cow, which is the foster- 
mother of England, and to feed her children abundantly 
with cow’s milk and its products. It would appear, even, 
that, just as nothing is so good for making red blood as 
white milk, so nothing is so good for making hard teeth as 
soft butter. 

When the supply of food containing vitamines fails, 
the “deficiency diseases” ensue. Of these by far the 
commonest and most important is rickets. This is con- 
spicuously a disease of our country and is so known else- 
where. At least, let us congratulate ourselves that England 
has elucidated it; and let us hope, against hope, that, 
unlike a multitude of instances throughout past centuries, 
this English discovery will not be applied last in England. 

The Medical Research Committee, for which we all 
hope so ample and victorious a destiny under the Privy 
Council, has just published, under the obsolescent heading 
of “ National Health Insurance,” a monograph, which I, 
for one, found not merely readable but engrossing and 
exciting, entitled Repert on the Present State of Knowledge 
Concerning Accessory Food Factors (Vitamines).* Scurvy, 
beri-beri and pellagra are therein discussed, but my present 
concern is with that part of our new knowledge which 
elucidates, and must mean the beginning of the end of, 
rickets. 

_This wretched disease and its results are all over our 
country. They walk in all our streets, sit in all our dentists’ 
chairs, crowd our hospitals, fill our cemeteries. It greatly 
prolonged the war, by its destruction of the fitness which 
would otherwise have been available for our ranks long 
before two millions of non-rachitic young Americans, from 
the land of dietary plenty were ever transported to France. 
The English people in England, and in less degree owing 





* Special Report Series, No. 38. H.M. Stationery Office, Kings- 
way, W.C. 





to their small numbers the Scottish and Welsh (now also 
very subject to rickets), are the living foundations of our 
Empire. If they fail all fails. We cannot and shall not 
much longer m aintain the British Empire, that most stupend- 
ous of planetary superstructures, upon the shoulders of a 
rickety British population. As for this great new English 
discovery, England cannot afford not to be the first in its 
application. 

We know what foods do and what do not contain the 
“growth” facter, “fat-soluble A,” the “ anti-rachitic 
vitamine ”—the ferment or complex of ferments which no 
one has yet isolated or identified, but without which the 
young of animals cannot grow. Enough of those foods 
must be grown, or imported, and supplied to the expectant 
and nursing mothers and the children of the country— 
at least until the calcification of the teeth is completed 
about the eighteenth year—and there will be an end of 
rickets. The reader who has any idea of the relation of 
national dietetics to national destiny will have this report 
quickly upon his shelves; meanwhile, I may name some of 
the principal foods which take pride of irreplaceable place 
in the prevention of rickets—or, to speak in constructive 
rather than merely negative language, in the promotion of 
healthy growth and development ; cabbage, lettuce, spinach, 
bananas, nuts, wheat germ, butter, cream, fish and notably 
cod liver oil, mutton and beef fat, raw whole milk, dried 
whole milk, eggs (fresh and dried). On the other hand, 
there is none of this vital constituent in lard, olive oil, 
cotton seed oil, margarine derived from such purely vege- 
table sources, white fish, white wheaten flour, pure cornflour, 
polished rice, custard powders, and egg substitutes derived 
from cereal -products; and beer is remarkable in that, 
though derived from materials rich in various vitamines, 
no vestige of any vitamine survives in it. 

Examination of these two lists, from the point of view 


of practice, enhances more than ever our estimate of the 


supreme, unique, unapproachable rank of milk in the 
dietary of the nation’s young. If the present Food Con- 
troller, whom some call a mediocrity, but who, on the 
contrary, is distinguished (even among politicians) by the 
extreme simplicity of his intelligence, would like to reverse 
the present general opinion of his public efforts, he need 
only learn what milk means to a nation’s children, and 
boldly apply his newly gained knowledge without fear or 
favour, assured that none dare say him nay. “ The English 
disease ” is during this winter being produced on an unpre- 
cedented scale in all our cities, including those of Scotland 
and Wales, whilst Mr. Roberts talks foolishness, and allows 
the Treasury to veto the import of thousands of tons of 
butter from the Continent, because of its price. If the 
Food Controller knew the alphabet of his job, he would 
have told the Treasury how much indefinite expenditure, 
for decades to come, will be involved over the rickets which 
the import of that butter would have prevented. 

So much for immediate practice. But now as to the 
future research, and what we may hope therefrom. 

It appears that what we may at present provisionally 
regard as the “growth” and “ anti-rachitic” factor 1s 
furnished to the milk of mammals, including women, 
their diet, if at all; and that in its absence therefrom rickets 
may ensue in breast-fed infants, as notably in those of the 
wrongly fed negresses of the Columbia Hill district of New 
York. But we cannot doubt that this factor must be 
furnished for normal growth and development during the 
ante-natal, as well as the post-natal periods ; and it must 
be supplied to the expectant mother in her diet. 

The work of Dr. and Mrs. Mellanby on the development 
of the dental enamel in puppies’ teeth, according to the 
supply of the anti-rachitic factor in their diet, may remind 
us of the notorious and deplorable dental caries so common 
in expectant mothers. Has that a dietetic cause connected 
with the demands of the unborn child upon the factor which 
reaches it in the mother’s blood from her food? Further, 
does the possibility of ante-natal rickets, which is implicit 
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in these observations, throw any light upon the fact that 
25 to 82 per cent. of still-births are of unknown causation ? 
There would appear to be need for further experiment, 
of the kind which has already yielded such valuable results 
upon pregnant animals, in relation to the production of 
still-births, and of those conditions at birth which, in a 
camouflaged confusion with the results of syphilis and 
alcohol, have hitherto been called dystrophy, immaturity 
and so forth, but from which the action of both of those 
racial poisons can be excluded. Clearly, we must proceed 
to the experimental study of ante-natal deficiency disease. 
The experience of the Zoological Gardens in respect of 
pregnant animals, under war restrictions of food, might 
furnish some data worthy of correlation with future 
researches at the Lister Institute and elsewhere on the 
lines here suggested : and the dietetics of expectant mother- 
hood may attain a practical and effective importance in 
the rearing of a healthy race. LENs. 


OFFICIALISM AND WAR- 


PAINTING 


HE exhibition of war-paintings by the Imperial 
War Museum at the Royal Academy has been 
received as such a miracle by artists, by the 
. Press, and by connoisseurs, that it seems worth 
while to enquire into the origins of this miracle. When 
a painter of fastidious taste and great reputation (not 
represented, or hardly represented, in the show) comes 
along exuding enthusiasm and tells you that, while 
looking at the pictures, he felt as though he were 
walking on air, you may be pardoned for concluding 
that something rather wonderful has indeed occurred, 
and that a little history ought to be set down. 

The alleged miracle divides itself into three parts, 
and (a) the first and most important part is the painting. 
I mention the actual painting because I have observed 
a tendency to give the chief credit of the affair to 
Government officials. Government officials, however, 
did not paint the pictures, though some of them will 
soon think they did. Painters, who were almost all 
of them soldiers, painted the pictures, and the pictures 
themselves are the heart of the miracle. I shall not 
attempt to appraise the pictures. My theme is the 
official machinery by means of which such painters got 
the opportunity of painting such pictures. 

The machinery constitutes the second and third parts 
of the miracle—that is to say: (b) the manipulation of 
Government Departments, and (c) the connoisseurship. 
Some works of art—I do not know how many—were 
produced, under the guise of official propaganda, 
before any general scheme had even been formulated. 
The general scheme, which has survived various battles 
and still lives lustily in a shape at once mutilated and 
enlarged, was conceived when the Ministry of Informa- 
tion came into being under Lord Beaverbrook. Lord 
Beaverbrook, elated by the gathering success of his 
enterprise for recording the deeds of the Canadian Army 
m paint, was determined to do for the British Empire 
what he had done for Canada. He created a Committee 
within the Ministry. He gave the Committee a free 
hand ; he gave it all his powers, and never worried it ; 
and he gave it a firm promise of his support against 
every other Ministry and Department. his promise 
he faithfully kept. Lord Beaverbrook is an extremely 
powerful individuality, as may be judged from the mere 
fact that he intimidated the Canadian War Office into 
on the retention of Major Augustus John’s 

while that officer was in the field. 

But the Canadian War Office is not the British War 
Office, and still less is the Canadian Treasury the British 
Treasury. Lord Beaverbrook’s Committee was very 
decidedly up against the British War Office and the 
British Treasury, both bodies of immemorial tradition 





and the most haughty mien. It is an understatement 
to assert that neither of them was well-disposed towards 
the Ministry of Information. I take this chance of 
divulging that I have known officials of the War Office 
who were strictly forbidden to enter the precincts of the 
Ministry of Information on any pretence whatever 
(but who entered all the same). The hostile attitude 
of the Treasury to the Committee’s scheme was quite 
logical, and in my opinion justifiable. Nobody in the 
Ministry had any mandate to spend national money on 
war-pictures that could not possibly come under the 
category of propaganda. Lord Beaverbrook solved 
the immediate financial difficulty by personally guaran- 
teeing £10,000 in cash, and by persuading Lord Rother- 
mere to do the same. Besides being generous, it was a 
masterly stroke, for it enabled the Committee to go 
right ahead in building up that great weapon in an inter- 
departmental fight—the fait accompli. Terms were 
ultimately arranged with the Treasury, and the docu- 
mentary annals of the shindy exist—for the amazement 
of future ages. 

I doubt if peace, or even an armistice, was ever 
arranged with the War Office. The War Office showed a 
lack of imagination. It was no doubt human that the 
War Office should resent being troubled about mere 
daubing when it had to deal with the greatest war that 
the world had ever, etc. But the august organisa- 
tion ought to have conquered its humanness. It did 
not. Serious difficulties continually arose with the 
War Office. No sooner had the Committee overcome 
one obstacle than ten more obstacles supervened, and 
so on. Nearly every artist in the Army had to be 
separately fought for ; and the consumption of stationery 
was enormous ; also the consumption of time. 

Nor was the trouble finished when the Committee 
had obtained permission for a soldier to paint. Artists 
at the Front and behind the Front had to do their work 
in conditions ridiculous, often humiliating, and some- 
times nearly impossible. In particular, the Committee 
could not get adequate military rank for the official 
artists. Opinion in Whitehall seemed to hold that no 
painter should rank higher than a lieutenant. An 
ordinary lieutenant was nothing at the Front; a 
lieutenant with an easel and a paint-box was less than 
nothing—the butt of discipline. The Committee never 
succeeded in raising even Mr. Muirhead Bone, an artist 
of international reputation and immense vogue, higher 
than a lieutenant. (It is true that Sir William Orpen 
grew into a major.) 

Three things helped the Committee in its ceaseless 
struggle with Goliath. The first was the native force 
of Lord Beaverbrook. The second was the fact that 
the acting Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Charles 
Masterman, happened to be a finished expert in the ways 
of Government Departments. And the third was that 
in its astonishing Secretary, Mr. Yockney, the Com- 
mittee possessed a veritable Carpentier. 

A wholly new complication blossomed out when 
Major Orpen gave his war-pictures in mass to the 
nation. The Committee held itself in this case to be 
the nation. But Sir Alfred Mond, head of the nascent 
Imperial War Museum, then strode into the arena and 
proclaimed that the Imperial War Museum was the 
nation. Two entirely separate Government Depart- 
ments having discovered that, after the fashion of 
Government Departments, they were overlapping and 

competing, horrible scenes of carnage and mutual 
destruction might have ensued, and assuredly would 
have ensued, had it not been for the combined common- 
sense of Lord Beaverbrook and Sir Alfred Mond. These 
two gladiators turned a common front to the enemy 
and all was well. Sir Alfred Mond joined the Com 
mittee, and when in the fullness of time the Cabinet 
decided that the Ministry of Information ought never 
to have existed and must cease to exist (in the interests 
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of domestic polities), Sir Alfred Mond was in a position 
to take over, and the Committee’s scheme did not 
fatally suffer. 

Finally, and more important than (b), I come to (c), 
the Committee’s connoisseurship. With regard to this 
the Committee had a tremendous advantage. It was 
in actual working practice a small Committee. So 
much so that it could not have been smaller without 
ceasing to be a Committee and becoming a monarchy. 
Also, the members of the Committee had the same 
ideas on nearly all matters pertaining to their business. 
Chief among these ideas were a total absence of prejudice 
against youth because it was young, a total absence of 
prejudice in favour of age because it was old, a total 
absence of prejudice in favour of success because it 
had succeeded, and a somewhat strong “down” on 
mandarinism in any form. The Committee had not 
the slightest respect for initials after names, or for 
honorific prefixes. It never considered politics, even 
the politics of painting. It was quite sure of absolute 
moral support from on high, and it could count on the 
assistance of sundry powerful Press organs if trouble 
should arise. Its members had nothing to lose. In the 
history of the relations between governments and art 
the circumstances were probably unique. The Com- 
mittee was on velvet. It realised its position and acted 
accordingly. It constituted itself a conspiracy in aid 
of good painting, and of good new painting in particular. 
It “laughed to see its foe asleep,” its foe being the 
mandarinic Philistines, and quite blithely gave important 
commissions to untried boys. And this Committee, 
for the ends of war-painting, was de facto the Govern- 
ment. 

Left alone, the Committee would doubtless have done 
foolish things. But it did not permit itself to be left 
alone. It called in various experts, who gave their 
time, their experience, and their taste in the most 
generous manner. Not content with calling in experts, 
it listened to them. It did not invariably take their 
advice; but it never acted contrary to their advice. 
The chief experts, among several, were the late Robert 
Ross and Mr. Campbell Dodgson. Robert Ross was a 
prince of experts. He was versed in everything. He 
had the finest taste. He knew his own mind. He 
could express himself to perfection. He was persua- 
sive; he was very resolute; he feared naught; and 
his horror of mandarins exceeded even the Committee’s. 
Ross was also acting as adviser to the Imperial War 
Museum, and this coincidence had the most useful 
consequences throughout. As for Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson, the British Museum is illustrious for its 
=— experts, and Mr. Campbell Dodgson is the 

eeper of Prints and Drawings there. 

In addition to the experts, the Committee had a 
dynamo, in the person of Mr. Muirhead Bone. Mr. 
Muirhead Bone, being a creative artist, would not call 
himself an expert, though he is a bit of an expert too. 
He supplied ideas; he supplied enthusiasm; he sup- 
plied boundless energy. The Committee would agree, 
I think, that it owed more to Mr. Muirhead Bone than 
to any other single person. He was always finding 
good young artists, and overcoming difficulties, and 
radiating inspiration. Mr. Muirhead Bone had a great 
scheme for a special building to be decorated by war- 
pictures specially commissioned. Many of the paintings 
were commissioned and executed; but the building 
exists only in Mr. Bone’s paper model of it. It ought 
to exist in masonry. The painters have deserved such 
a memorial; the nation deserves it. 

The present exhibition at the Royal Academy will 
find detractors-—not one R.A. did I descry at the 
private view !—but it has already in its favour the 
weight of informed opinion, both official and unofficial, 
in this country. And something serious and lasting 
and tangible ought to come of it, for it represents a 
very widespread combined effort. It is by no means 


solely the offspring of the dear departed Ministry of 
Information. The Ministerial Committee was directly 
responsible for the majority of the most important 
pictures in it. But the authorities of the Imperial 
War Museum, guided by Robert Ross, did a vast 
and admirable work. And the generosity of individual 
artists has been munificent. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


OBSERVATIONS 


find that accounts vary considerably as to the probable 

result of the Spen Valley Election. On paper, I 

should have said that the Labour Candidate was a 
certainty—he polled 8,000 votes a year ago, and 10,000 
on this occasion should be sufficient to secure a victory. 
But Sir John Simon is an attractive and astute candidate 
and he makes a good impression on all who meet him for 
the first time. A win should do much for his political 
fortunes and secure him the possible reversion to the 
leadership of what is left of the Liberal party. On the 
whole, I am surprised that he has taken the risk of being 
beaten. 

* * ‘ 

It is assumed, rather too generally, that Captain Guest’s 
action in running a Coalition Candidate at Spen Valley 
has weakened his position among the Coalition Liberals. 
I am not at all sure that this is the case. I think that as 
the breach among Liberals widens, so the Coalition Liberals 
will tend to stick closer to the Prime Minister and trust to 
his genius, rather than to an obtrusive display of their 
own principles, to pull them through. Many of them have 
no intention of standing again, and are looking forward to 
the legitimate fruition of their hopes and aspirations in 
other directions. They can be depended on to see that 
the King’s Government is carried on. Others are equally 
looking forward to the chance of gaining a little official 
experience. They also can be depended on. Moreover, 
the Prime Minister has never been a believer in the Caucus. 
In the spacious days of the Master of Elibank, both he and 
Mr. Lloyd George placed their faith and put the money 
of their party on the creation of large public movements, 
such as that initiated by the famous Budget League. These 
tactics did not fail then, and they may well serve again. 
I should therefore hazard a guess that the new national 
Democratic party is not likely to be born until the eve of 
the General Election. 

* * * 


I suppose politics and the political actions of politicians 
have always been paradoxical, but for the past year 
they seem to me to have been more paradoxical than usual. 
At home, the strength of the Coalition (Confederation is 
really a better name) lies in the fact that it is looked upon 
as the only defence against Labour. Yet the extinction 
of Liberals as a distinct party capable of forming a homo- 
geneous Government has probably hastened the possibility 
of a Labour Government by many years. Abroad, the 
desire to put down Bolshevism in Russia, lest the pesti- 
lence should spread, has led to a policy which has done 
more to consolidate the position of Lenin and Trotsky than 
anything they could have done on their own behalf. By 
similar methods we helped to establish the Revolutionary 
Government in France more than a hundred years ago. It 
is curious that our profiteers should be so anxious to do 
the same in Russia to-day. 

* * * 


It is a strange fact that good as Mr. Asquith’s speeches 
always are, and well as they always read, they never seem 
quite to touch the spot. Some of his hearers at Manchester 
last week were left with the impression that he was only 
trying to be angry with the speech to which he was replying. 
‘His disposition,” wrote Disraeli of Peel, ‘ was good; 
there was nothing petty about him; he was very free from 
rancour ; he was not vindictive, but partly by temperament, 
and still more perhaps by discipline, he was even magnani- 
mous. For so very clever a man he was deficient in know- 
ledge of human nature.” I have always thought that the 
parallel between Mr. Asquith and Peel is, in many 
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respects, fairly complete. And it is interesting to remember 
that while Peel (like Mr. Asquith) could play on the House 
of Commons like “an old fiddle,” his reserve made him 
singularly unsuccessful when he spoke elsewhere. Perhaps 
the real reason for the failure of both men is to be found 
in another quotation from Disraeli. “ Private integrity 
and public honour are qualities which will never be under- 
rated in our free parliamentary life; but they are qualities 
which are not sufficient in the revolutionary hour to control 
cabinets and senates.” Dizzy was a good judge, and he 
had had some practical experience. 

ok ak * 


So the Home Rule Bill is not to be introduced this Session, 
and Mr. Lloyd George will first make a statement and 
sketch out its provisions in outline. A very good suggestion, 
too. For this will enable the merits of the scheme to be 
canvassed beforehand, and its details to be modified in 
response to criticism; and, after all, if it should happen that 
the scheme pleases no one, the Prime Minister will have 
done his best, and there is lots of other work to be done. 

ae % a8 


Shall we have our Premium Bonds after all? I see that 
a French loan is to be issued here, and it would be pleasant 
to think that we could help the French Exchange and have 
our flutter too ? CINCINNATUS. 


Correspondence 
ANTI-JEWISH FEELING IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMan. 


S1r,—To anyone who is acquainted with recent Jewish history 
in and about Palestine two facts stand out prominently from 
the letter from a British Officer which appears under the above 
heading in your current issue. To the one you yourself call 
attention, the complete misapprehension as to the official Zionist 
proposals for the settlement of the Palestine question. The 
other is the apparent belief that the conditions which are peculiar 
to Nablus are general throughout the country. 

On the former point, you have already put your correspondent 
right. Your correspondent may perhaps be pardoned his error, 
for he does not stand alone in it. In fact, the error has been 
propagated by Jew as well as non-Jew, and by the uninformed 
the Zionist programme is too often crystallized into the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. In truth, this does 
not form any part of the Zionist programme. The heads of 
the Zionist organisation must be allowed, even by their enemies, 
some sense of reality. They would certainly give evidence of 
none if they advocated the creation of a state in which a handful 
of Jews would be the citizens and six times as many non-Jews 
political helots. The space is not available to go into the reasons, 
ethical as well as practical, against the adoption of such a course, 
but your correspondent and all others who labour under a similar 
delusion may rest assured that the creation of a Jewish state 
in Palestine to-day forms no part of the Zionist programme, 
The Zionists desire by means of immigration to reverse the 
present proportion of Jew and non-Jew in Palestine, and as soon 
as the population is ripe for self-government to entrust that 
government to the whole population, Jewish and non-Jewish 
alike. 

This very question happens to be dealt with in the current 
number of the Zionist Review, by Mr. Leon Simon, who was a 
member of the original Zionist Commission to Palestine, and may 
be accepted as an authority. After discussing the different 
suggestions for dealing with the Arab inhabitants of the country 
he concludes, ** The third course, then—that of inviting the 
Arabs of Palestine to take such share as they are or may become 
capable of taking in the development of the country—remains 
the only possible one.” The Palestinian Arab officials on whose 
behalf your correspondent is anxious may rest assured that 
their co-operation in the regeneration of Palestine will be wel- 
comed by the Palestinian Jew as well as by the Mandatory Power— 
the regeneration of a land which is to belong to them as much 
as to the Jews who are already in the country and to those who 
will in the future make it their home. 

Now I come to the second misapprehension under which your 
correspondent is labouring. It is obvious that to him Nablus 
is the centre, if not the whole of Palestine. But of all the cities 
of Palestine, Nablus stands by itself. It is quite true that 
there are no Jewish residents, and that Jewish visitors need 





special protection against insult or attack. But this is no new 
phenomenon. It is no consequence of Zionism, nor is it an 
outcome of the Balfour Declaration. For years, for decades, 
before the outbreak of the War, the conditions were the same, 
for Nablus has always been the centre of Moslem fanaticism, and, 
at any rate before the British occupation, the Christian in 
Nablus also found himself liabl® to attack. Professor Stuart 
Macalister, whose impartiality cannot be questioned, writing 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, says, ‘“‘ There are about 24,000 
inhabitants—all Moslems except about 150 Samaritans, and 
perhaps 700 Christians. The inhabitants are notorious for 
fanaticism and lawlessness, and Europeans are usually greeted 
with vile epithets.”” But Nablus is an exception among Pales- 
tinian cities. It is true that during the past few months some 
anti-Jewish agitation has been manifested among the Moslems 
of Palestine, partly in consequence of a misapprehension of the 
Zionist objects and partly as a result of artificial propaganda, 
engineered mainly from Damascus. But the relationship between 
the Moslems and Jews in Palestine should not be judged on a 
period of twelve months. More to the point is the friendly 
relations that subsisted between the two classes in the population 
during the thirty years that preceded the War. That the Mos- 
lems of Palestine, when their fears and prejudices are not played 
upon, bear no hostility towards the Jews is proved by the 
evidence presented to the American Commission of enquiry, 
which was in Palestine in the course of last summer, by the 
chief men of the Arab villages in the neighbourhood of Jewish 
colonies. Perhaps even more to the point are the voluntary 
appearance of Arab litigants before Jewish tribunals with appeals 
to settle their disputes, and the acceptance by them of the 
decisions of the Jewish arbitrators. 

I fear that I have already exceeded the limits of your hospi- 
tality, and dare not therefore attempt to follow your correspond- 
ent into all the details to which he refers. I could enlighten 
him and also your other readers on the extent to which the 
Jews themselves work the land, and whether or not they exploit 
the non-Jewish inhabitants. My information regarding the 
sources of the prospective Jewish immigration into Palestine 
would also doubtless cause him surprise. I must perforce pass 
over his friendly suggestion that the claim of the Jews to settle 
in Palestine is similar to that of the North American negroes 
to be entrusted with the fate of Africa. Perhaps this statement 
really needs no reply. Itis sufficient to repeat it in its nakedness, 
On one other point I must, however, ask for furtherinformation. 
I think I am justified in claiming a moderate acquaintance with 
Palestine and its problems, but I have never before this week 
heard of the charge of usury against the Jews of that land. Is 
not your correspondent thinking of the Palestinian effendis 
when he speaks of usurers? Finally, may I make this one 
point ? If full advantage is to be taken of the economic possi- 
bilities of Palestine an additional population of from two to four 
millions is necessary. This could be accommodated without 
the removal of a single one of the present inhabitants. The 
Jews are willing to colonise and have shown that they are capable 
of colonising the country. And the Jewish people is the only 
one from which colonists in any number can be drawn.—yYours, 
etc., ALBERT M,. Hyamson. 

December 15th, 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Perhaps “ British Officer” is right. 

If we now reject the scheme of Palestine as a home for 
the Jews, and if we carefully and honestly administer the country 
on behalf of the Arab population, we shall probably, within a 
generation, develop it into a prosperous province. Being a 
small and poor country, it will be less prosperous than Egypt 
or the more fertile districts of India, but, on the whole, it should 
present a very fair example of the British Raj’s undoubted 
success in dealing with subject races. 

And what then? Why then, after our efficient administra- 
tion has established security and well-being among the natives, 
there will arise among the administered those natural yearnings 
for the former somewhat less honest, but perhaps more enter- 
taining regime of graft, tempered by assassination—yearnings 
which may be observed in Egypt and parts of India to-day. 
And these movements will doubtlessly have to be stifled by what 
may be called the Amritsar process. And when order is restored, 
we shall continue to enjoy the spectacle of Palestine as a fair 
example of the British Raj’s success with Oriental races. 

Yes. if a second (but minor) Egypt is his ideal, then “* British 
Officer” is undoubtedly right. Only do not let us forget that 
there is another possible ideal in connection with Palestine. 
And this ideal, which I feel I am quite inadequately expressing, 
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is nothing less than the concentration of the best that the gifted 
Jewish race has to offer, brains, perseverance, idealism, all those 
qua:ities, in a word,that have built up our Western civilisation, 
and setting these qualities to fructify in the very centre of those 
barren Eastern lands which were once the cradle of mankind. 

It is only the Jews who can effectively and in the best sense 
restore these fruitful influences‘to the decaying Near East, for 
the Jews are the only people of Western mentality who will 
ever be attracted, as settlers and colonists, from Europe and 
America. England can give Syria and Palestine men who are 
effective enough as civil administrators. But unless she adopts, 
and that thoroughly and whole-heartedly, the Jewish solution, 
can England ever give life to these Eastern dry bones? So 
much for a second ideal for Palestine. 

There remains a third ideal, and that is one connected not 
alone with Palestine, but with all those countries in which it 
has been customary to value and respect an Englishman’s word. 
If the promise of the British Government, given solemnly in 
the darkest hour of battle, of ‘ a national home for the Jews in 
Palestine,” is to be forgotten in the hour of victory, then there 
is lost to us a thing that I feel certain “ British Officer”’ will 
regret as much as every other man who loves the good name of 
his country. Magna est veritas aique prevalebit.—Y ours, etc., 

ANOTHER BRITISH OFFICER. 

December 15th. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—It is not easy, when replying to correspondents on a 
variety of issues and aiming at a combination of lucidity with 
brevity, to cover every point in Russian affairs. This must be 
my excuse for not mentioning Petrograd as an exception to the 
general rule that to get to ‘* Bolshevikia,” one must cut one’s 
way through anti-Bolshevik territory. Since, however, Petrograd 
has now been named, let us see what are the facts. 

Before the War that city had a settled population of well 
over a million, which during the War rose to some two and a- 
half millions. Two years of Bolshevik rule has sufliced to reduce 
the number to about half a million. In other words, four-fifths 
of the population of Russia’s largest city has disappeared since 
the Bolshevik Dictatorship, with its concomitants of civil war and 
disorganisation of railways, has afflicted Central Russia. Even 
if the blockade (I am not “ unaware” of its existence) were 
raised, to speak of Petrograd as a port through which and over 
whose railways goods may “ flow freely’ to Central Russia, 
is to make a very doubtful suggestion. It must be remembered 
that the Nikolai Railway is so disorganised that Petrograd cannot 
be fed from the interior, so it is difficult to imagine that goods 
can fiow freely in the contrary direction. In any case, the 
suggestion that the situation can be satisfactorily dealt with by 
allowing some manufactured goods (I do not imagine that you 
are among those who think it is our business to supply food 
to a great food-producing and exporting country such as is 
Russia, under any less evil Government than that now destroying 
her) to trickle through to a part of the country where they will 
be controlled by the men who have repudiated their internationa 
obligations and violated the Allied Embassies, does not appear 
to me to meet the case. 

A touch of comic relief is given to a very tragic situation by 
the fact that Progressive organs, such as the Daily News and the 
Daily Herald, inserted head-lines, ‘* Petrograd saved,” when 
it became obvious that the Bolsheviks would, at least for a while 
longer, retain control of the city they have so nearly destroyed. 

I note your statement that in Northern and Central Russia, 
one side has prevailed. I imagine that the course of history 
will make that statement look rather strange! In 1904, I 
ventured the prediction that the Tsardom was near the end of 
its tether, and with even more confidence to-day I venture the 
prediction that Bolshevism will soon have crumbled into dust. 
I fancy this second prediction will be justified by the event 
more quickly than was the former one.—Yours, etc., 

AYLMER MAUDE. 


[Petrograd, as a port, is certainly rather a narrow bottle neck, 
and we may observe that the phrase “ flow freely,” in spite of 
the inverted commas in which he places it, is Mr. Maude’s own, 
not ours, Nevertheless, if the blockade were raised there is 
no doubt that a large quantity of goods would flow into Russia 
by that route, and the fact that fighting has practically ceased 
in that part of Russia, thus relieving the railways, would facilitate 
their internal distribution. Mr. Maude may consider this 
undesirable, since he appears to believe, on grounds which must 


surely be the result of some intuitive process superior to the 
processes of ordinary observation, that Bolshevism is weakened 
by the blockade. But, at any rate, he seems now to admit that 
his original suggestion, namely, that importation was prevented 
not by the blockade but by geographical facts, is untenable— 
which it very obviously is. 

As regards our statement that in Northern and Central (and 
now most of Southern) Russia one side has prevailed, we do 
not see how history can make it look anything but the plain 
fact it is. We believe that Mr. Maude’s prediction will be ful- 
filled, but mainly as a result of his policy being abandoned. 
When, by making peace, we have deprived the Bolsheviks of 
their present position as champions of the Revolution versus 
reaction, we are convinced that they will lose the effective popular 
support which Koltchak, Denikin and Yudenitch have created 
for them, and that Bolshevism will ‘“‘ crumble into the dust” 
within a very few months.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE MAGYAR MONARCHIST DANGER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—There is a great danger of monarchistic reaction coming 
from Magyar Hungary. It is but little realised that the present 
Government of M. Huszar which resulted from the intervention 
of Sir George Clerk in no way differs from the former Government 
of General Friedrich, who moreover remained in M. Huszar’s 
Cabinet as War Minister. The fact that Count Apponyi, the 
representative of the pre-war Magyar oppressive regime, has 
been appointed chief of the Magyar peace delegation to Neuilly, 
indicates clearly the reactionary character of the present Huszar- 
Friedrich Government, and shows what tactics the Magyars 
intend to adopt at the peace conference. Count Apponyi himself 
has already hinted that the Magyars by no means consider 
themselves as a defeated nation, but desire to negotiate with 
the Allies as equals, and will in no case accept the conditions 
of peace which may be presented to them by the Allies. The 
Magyar Generals, Horthy and Friedrich, speak still more plainly. 
They are aiming at the absolute restoration of the former Magyar 
Kingdom, including Slovakia and Transylvania. General 
Horthy is hurriedly organising his army, which, it is said, is 
composed of some 40,000 men well equipped with ammunition. 
This revival of Magyar militarism has already caused great 
alarm in Czecho-Slovakia, which fears another attack from the 
Magyars. 

In the meantime, the Magyars under the management of 
Count Apponyi are carrying on active propaganda against the 
Czecho-Slovaks, Rumanians and Jugoslavs, and are thus preparing 
their way to the peace conference. They are openly declaring 
themselves in favour of the restoration of the monarchy. 
Neither M. Huszar, a so-called Christian Socialist, and General 
Friedrich, the present War Minister, has neglected an oppor- 
tunity of emphasizing their monarchist sentiments. It is time 
to pay attention to the mischievous agitation and chauvinistic 
utterances of the Magyar monarchists and reactionaries.— 
Yours, etc., ALEXANDER Broz. 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau, 

December 16th. 


THE CAUSE OF BIGAMY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Referring to your contributor’s remarks on the subject 
of bigamy; it does not seem to occur to him that the frequency 
of the crime is largely due to the absence of proper divorce 
facilities for the poor and, further, to the fact that the absence 
of these facilities has caused the institution of marriage to fall 
into a certain amount of contempt. The existing facilities for 
the poor are of no use for cases distant from London, and the 
financial limit of £2 a week was too high before the war, and is 
too high now. The Incorporated Law Society have evolved 
an excellent scheme of local justice with which the Government 
have never dealt, and the real feeling of public opinion on the 
subject is obscured by the reason of the systematic suppression 
by the Times and other Harmsworth organs of any criticism. 
Lord Northcliffe may or may not have excellent reasons for wish- 
ing to maintain the existing marriage laws; but he has no busi- 
ness to suppress the criticism of arrangements for the poor by 
persons who like myself are doing voluntary work and know 
quite as much about it as the scribes who tell the public what 
they ought to think in the columns of the Times.—Y ours, etc., 

The Atheneum Club, E. S. P. Haynes. 

December 16th. 
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FOGS AND COAL 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


§rr,—The letter of your correspondent A. B. C. calls for an 
answer, in reference to the last of his theories, though “‘ it be 
only the theory of an amateur.” 

If lifelong professional investigation and experience as a 
doctor counts for anything amongst gas-workers and amongst 
the London poor, in their homes, where your correspondent 
says they mostly cook by gas, I can assure him that his theory 
as to gas being a cause, or great encourager of cancer, is not 
borne out by the facts and by my experience. 

At gas-works, where undoubtedly the air is full of gas and 
the workmen themselves very often smell of gas, it is most 
remarkable the comparatively few cases of cancer one has met 
jn gas-workers, and I can say definitely that in those cases 
the development of cancer can be traced to local causes, and s 
in no way dependent on the absorption of air polluted by gas. 

The longevity and healthiness of gas-workers and their com- 
parative freedom from the malignant degeneration incidental 
to age have been my constant yearly experience in my annual 
examinations of all gas employees over sixty-five years of age, 
of whom I examine many hundreds. 

The suggestion of your correspondent is based neither on the 
known pathology nor the facts or experience of those familiar 
with cancer cases, and it seems unfortunate that a discussion on 
“ Fogs and Coal”—which, in relation to the gas industry and 

-works, has little or no bearing on “ Fogs,”’ and in relation 
to “ Coal” smoke abatement and fuel economy has everything 
to commend it—should be used as a “* stalking horse ’’ by A. B. C. 
to emphasise his very inefficient respiratory powers and his 
evident personal dislike of gas. 

I would even suggest—based on my experience of the effect 
of gas-works on respiratory diseases of the chest—that your 
correspondent would probably derive, if not an actual cure of 
his infirmity, some permanent partial relief, if he resided on or 
near the vicinity of a gas-works. 

Whilst everyone will readily agree with A. B. C. that the 
prevention of disease is largely to be found in adequate ventila- 
tion allied with cleanliness and good sanitation, that is a truism 
applicable to all disease, and has no special reference to cancer 
in its causation, or to its encouragement by leaking gas pipes.— 
Yours, etc., MorGANn FINvuCANE, 

(Medical Officer to the Gas Light and Coke Co.) 

10 Ashley Place, S.W. 1. 

December 8th. 


THE DESTRUCTION 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Sir Sidney writes so graciously, and his assurance that 
his views about the destruction of birds are much the same as 
my own is such good news, that it puts me ata loss. Our dis- 
agreement is really only one of degree, and if I have mistakenly 
assumed him an enemy, I beg to offer him a sincere apology. 
If he will accept it, I confess I shall be relieved as well as pleased, 
for his great abilities and power of style, combined with his 
magnanimity towards a younger and much less formidable 
opponent, make it very uncomfortable to come to grips with 
him! He completes my discomfiture by his very generous 
way of speaking of me. The fact that it has been my sad experi- 
ence, more especially in my work for foreign birds, to find open 
friends really secret enemies makes his declaration, that so far 
from being an open enemy (as I was wrong in thinking him) 
he is a friend, the more grateful to me. 

I know that I do not possess a tenth of the “ inspiration ” 
with which Sir Sidney credits me, but I hope I have a little 
more of the “logic.” The one should prove the other, as scientists 
are proving the truth of what great poets say. Beauty and use 
are inseparablein nature, and should be so among men, and I will 
illustrate what I mean by a story told me the other day. The 
crocodiles in a certain district began to be exterminated for 
the reticules, etc., made of their skin. It was then found that 
rats were multiplying. Mongeese were imported to deal with 
them. They dealt with them, and supplies falling short, set 
to work upon the ground and nesting birds up to extinction’s 
point. Ticks then began to abound and attacked not only the 
sheep, but the mongeese, who, in their turn, began to die off. 
The end of the story is that crocodiles are now protected. 
For once nature got her own back for our blundering inter- 
ference with what that fine thinker, Prof. Thomson, calls “the 
web of life.’ The wonder of this interrelation is indeed “ fit 
for the contemplation of the sages,” but it is also of the utmost 
Service to ourselves, and, to quote Prof. Thomson again, “ per- 

PS six years without birds would serve to bring our whole 
system of animate Nature to an end.” This attitude is not 
utilitarianism, since it is by respecting life and appreciating 
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its beauty that we reap a practical use. If we play real politik 
with the universe, we shall suffer, that’s all. I defer to Sir 
Sidney’s knowledge about the fruit-crop of this year. The fecun- 
dity of trees is, as he says, irrespective of birds and insects. But 
carried over a period of years, a continued destruction would, I 
maintain, benefit the prolificacy of insects to an extent counter- 
balancing the fertility of = 

A word as to the Board of Agriculture. Ever since the Board 
publicly declared the necessity of preserving insect-eating birds, 
I ceased attacking them, though I see no signs of any active 
educational propaganda on the birds’ behalf. But their record 
in encouraging ** sparrow clubs,”’ which, as I know from personal 
experience, destroyed all kinds of small birds, was undoubtedly 
a bad one in the last eighteen months of the war. 

As we are on the subject of the destruction of birds, will you 
allow me to say that in response to my appeal in the Spectator, 
and elsewhere, a “ Plumage Bill Group” has been formed, 
with Sir Charles Hobhouse as president, Lt.-Col. Swinburne as 
creasurer (23 Eaton Place, S.W.1), and Mr. W. Dewar (8 Kenil- 
worth Court, Putney, S.W.15) as secretary? The object of 
the group is to create a solid mass of public opinion in favour 
of a Plumage Bill, and to bring pressure upon the Government 
to make it effective. Donations will be very thankfully received 
and all suggestions and advice carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee. The group will pursue an independent policy, but is 
in cordial touch with the R.S.P.B.—Yours, etc., 

December 6th. H. J. Massincuam. 


. 

Miscellany 
A FOOTBALLER* 
I, 

CAN remember Ronald Poulton (and one is left now 
I with memories instead of friends) in his first Term 

at Rugby. The little scene was set between the 
bare trees and brick walls of Caldecott’s playing-fields 
on a half-holiday afternoon in the late autumn of 1908. 
One can almost recover the pleasurable air of privileged 
loafing with which one celebrated a temporary exemption 
from games, parading the six-foot way between the different 
grounds, watching the gratifying exertions of other people, 
and wearing such mufflers and overcoats as almost made 
one believe in the failing health to which one owed the 
rest. Someone who was well informed about the School 
House (and its contests were as much a special subject 
as the Balkan races) said that they had a new man who 
was a fast three-quarter. He gave his name and pointed 
out a lean boy with the figure of a ferret, who detached 
himself for an instant from the scramble of Whites and 
Stripes. That was the first that some of us saw of Ronald 
Poulton. 

In the following Term the Sports must have lifted him 
out of the ruck of little boys in large collars, and people 
began to know his name. He rose from Caldecott’s to 
Bigside (I suppose that he never descended with most 
of us to Benn’s), and the swerving run with the rigid, 
down-stretched arms moving from side to side before him 
became as familiar as the flat strike of the School clock. 
Out of games he was soon lost to sight in the mysterious 
region of the Science Specialists, whom one knew only 
as a confused noise in the Arnold Library. The School 
House of those days (and of these, for all that I know 
made almost a criminal offence of acquaintance with the 
outside world, so that one was not permitted to know 
him until he had climbed above the clouds into the calm 
air of the Sixth, where one could visit other people’s houses 
and speak to them without the fear of prosecution. Then 
in the autumn of 1907, when he and Watson were double 
Captains of the XV., like the two Kings of Sparta, a new 
and nervous Head of the School found in the athletes his 
loyal and indispensable secular arm. Together we mani- 
pulated the voting of Bigside Levée, that singularly 
unmanageable popular assembly whose decrees were 
necessary for the variation of a hat band or the purchase 
of a Sports cup. One appealed to him for the support 
of his smile, which carried almost more votes than his 
* The Life of Ronald Poulton. By his Father, Edward Bagnall 
Poulton. Sidgwick and Jackson. 16s. net. 
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prestige, and of the big battalions of the School House ; 
and in return one used the authority of the Chair to get 
him wholly unjustifiable adjournments when the prospects 
of a division on his motions seemed uncompromising. 
There was a particularly sinister occasion early in 1908 
when he opposed a revolutionary proposal “ that members 
of the Running VIII. in their second year be permitted 
to wear a white straw hat”; as the House looked friendly 
to the proposal, ‘the Chairman adjourned the Levée 
without putting the question, in view of the fact that only 
a small proportion of the Upper School was present,” and 
a more carefully constituted House rejected the heresy 
five days later. His support in Sixth Levée, a Second 
Chamber with a deplorable tendency to independence, 
gave one the votes of distant Specialists and remote 
inhabitants of the Army Class, and in our last year it saved 
the administration from defeat on a grave proposal that 
someone should suffer for the delightful offence of reading 
the Second Lesson in batting-gloves for a bet of two shillings. 
There was also assistance rendered in other directions ; 
the Upper Bench had decided to vary the intolerable calm 
of First Lesson with an alarm clock, which was to be set 
for 7.25 a.m. and placed in the little gallery round Old 
Sixth School. As the Upper Bench, a grave assembly 
of Heads of Houses and scholars elect of half-a-dozen 
Colleges, wished to swear by the card that they had not 
done it themselves, Poulton was brought in from the 
Specialists after early Chapel and persuaded to lay the 
mine. It exploded to time; but the results, on balance, 
were disappointing. 

He seems, as one turns over memories, to have been 
everywhere in those days. One sees him in the winter 
swerving up Bigside to score a try, as the droning chant 
of ‘ School’ jumped into the major key, and the crowd 
strained forward against the line of beating canes to follow 
his run up the ground ; one sees him in the summer smiling 
through cricket ‘“ foreigns,” which one came out of Third 
Lesson to look at, and in the snowy springtime of the 
Sports sprinting inimitably or helping a nervous fellow- 
steward to adjust the insidious complications of the School 
revolver. He appears in light blue cricket caps, in tasselled 
football caps with the lining sewn full of the names of 
stricken fields, in hat bands of every imaginable colour 
and distinction, playing steward at School concerts at the 
end of Term in the statutory button-hole which fags brought 
up in state from the florists in High Street, and even lecturing 
to the Natural History Society (whose principal interest 
was the ecclesiastical architecture of Warwickshire in its 
relation to illicit smoking) on the Roman Wall, which he 
had learnt in the holidays with a friend among the House- 
Masters. He was in every picture, but no one could ever 
persuade him to stand in the centre of it. 


II. 

Oxford, which began for most of us with a dispiriting 
week of scholarship papers at the end of an autumn Term, 
was not a new land for him, as he had a home and his “ last 
school” there. But he sat for the examination at the 
long tables of Balliol Hall, scrambled with the rest of us 
for that queer afternoon tea, which the Master and Fellows 
give one as a sedative with the papers, and went back to 
Rugby with the Science Exhibition that he had come to 
fetch. 

When he came up in 1908, he went into ground-floor 
rooms in the Garden Quad, which were known to historians 
to lie near the Dean’s forcing-house of first classes, and 
were believed by explorers to be on the way to the 
Laboratory. It was the custom of those days (I am speaking 
of the reign of Edward VII.) for men of the same year to 
lunch in groups, As there was a singularly unwholesome 
tradition that lunch was a meal consisting of marmalade 
and cigarettes, conversation was the staple article of diet, 
and the selection of one’s companions became a matier of 
more importance than the choice of dishes. For a year 


he lunched with a big dark man from Rossall who talked, a 
round fair man from Repton who smiled, and another 
Rugbeian from the Front Quad who made speeches. There 
was a rule at that table that no one should talk anyone 
else’s “shop”; one was not permitted to know or to 
show that one knew that he was being tried (it was a remote 
age) for the University, or that the Union was debating 
Mr. Asquith’s proposals to abolish unemployment (it was a 
very remote age) by the promiscuous engagement of super- 
numerary postmen. The sole intrusion of athletics was an 
occasion on which the other Rugbeian was caught for a 
College Littleside and found himself without a striped 
jersey; he appealed for Ronald’s and made a short and 
striking appearance on the Master’s Field in the red and 
white stripes of the School House with a sinister black 
skull and cross bones on the left breast, a singularly harrow- 
ing experience for a nature which, on the football field at 
least, was always retiring. 

Ronald was always (it explains his one hostility and a 
good proportion of his friendships) a Rugbeian. There 
was a dinner to an old Head-master and a tea to a new one 
whilst he was at Oxford, in which he was inevitably promin- 
ent, and I think that a newly-elected President of the 
Union was never so proud as when a canvasser (canvassing 
was strictly prohibited) reported ruefully that Ronald, on 
being reminded of a Rugbeian candidature, had almost 
killed him for the suggestion that he could possibly have 
forgotten it. 

III. 

I think that he was the most honest man I ever knew. 
If he had wished to pretend, he would not have known how 
to do it, and there was no affectation in him. He played 
games without panache and worked without false solemnity. 
Some of us have hoped that he was typical of a single 
school; but we were wrong, because the best is never 
typical. 

He was (it is useless to try to sketch him with a pen, and 
one is writing for the people who remember) himself, and 
there is a smile and a voice and a friend that some of them 
will never forget. There was a facetious undergraduate 
wrote of him eight years ago: ‘‘ He has played for England 
against France, Ireland, and Scotland: as he is a member 
of the O.T.C., we trust he will never be required for his 
country against Germany.” It is of no use to wish that 
wish now. Partie GUEDELLA. 


GOING UP THE LINE 


CONSOLATION and refreshment breathed 
() From the young Spring with apple-blossom 
wreathed, 

Whose certain coming blesses 
All life with token of immortality, 
And from the ripe beauty and human tendernesses 
And reconcilement and tranquillity 
Which are the spirit of all things grown old. 

For now that I have seen 
The curd-white hawthorn once again 

Break out on the new green, 
And through the iron gates in the long blank wall 

Have viewed across a screen 
Of rosy apple-blossom the grey spire 
And low red roofs and humble chimney-stacks, 
And stood in spacious courtyards of old farms, 
And heard green virgin wheat sing to the breeze 
And the drone of ancient worship rise and fall 
In the dark church, and talked with simple folk 
Of farm and village, dwelling near the earth, 
Among earth’s ancient elemental things : 

I can with heart made bold 
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Go back into the ways of ruin and death 
With step unflagging and with quiet breath, 
For drawn from the hidden Spirit’s deepest well 
[ carry in my soul a power to quell 
All ills and terrors such as these cen hold. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


Music 
MODERN ENGLISH SONGS 


SHORT time ago I was at a Song Recital by Mr. 

A Stewart Wilson, who gave a programme of “ Songs 
by Cambridge Composers.” So far as I know, 

no one has given a recital of songs by Oxford composers— 
although, no doubt, a programme could be arranged. It 
is probable, however, that the Dark Blue song-writers 
would make a much poorer showing if the programme 
were confined—as Mr. Stewart Wilson’s was—-to the 
work of the last decade. The reasons for the momentary 
superiority of Cambridge are several, but one of the probable 
factors is, no doubt, the influence at Cambridge of Mr. 
Edward J. Dent. No man can make another man a great 
song-writer, but he may prevent that man from being a 
bad song-writer. This is what Mr. Dent has done not to 
one man but to many men, and the absence of a Mr. Dent 
at Oxford has resulted in the standard being less satis- 
factory. The average Englishman who is moved to compose 
songs does not need praise, he wants chilling, he requires a 
refrigerator. If you can only lower his temperature, 
yeu will render him incapable of turning out those soulful 
ballads about gardens, and roses, and parting at twilight, 
and meeting at dawn, which are the foundation of the 
wealth of some publishers. Mr. Edward J. Dent is 
that refrigerator. It is difficult by nature for him to be 
enthusiastic even about the music of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Wolf, so that he has never found 
the slightest difficulty in giving a chilling reception to 
second-rate imitations of the songS of these masters. But 
to have been merely chilling would not have been enough ; 
there is quite sufficient chilliness in the world without any 
contribution from Mr. Dent, but it is the chilliness of in- 
difference, whereas Mr. Dent’s is the chilliness of a sharp 
icy passion for style, a hatred of ‘ sloppy ” feeling and slap- 
dash technique. Musical intelligence rather than vague 
emotionalism is Mr. Dent’s ideal, and in developing the minds 
of young English composers who have come in contact 
with him, he has done an invaluable service to English 
music, the service that, perhaps, it most needed. The 
Latin influence in our art has always been more fruitful 
than any other. What young English composers need is 
not a course of Teutonic tearfulness or Russian soul- 
hysteria ; they should not be encouraged to weep tears of 
disillusionment, for their illusions are too ridiculous to be 
the subject of song, and they slip too easily down the de- 
clivity to bathos. What they most want is discipline— 
a sustained, severe, intellectual discipline which will inocu- 
late them against facile emotionalism and make them 
ambitious for perfection. Mr. Dent’s fastidiousness is 
such that hardly any music later than 1800 satisfies it, 
but it is not the fastidiousness of pedantry, it is no academic 
reverence for the past, but a living musical sensitiveness to 
purity of form and content, an active dislike of redundancy, 
of meretricious ornament, of thick, violent colours clumsily 
laid on, and of emotional rant. Hence Mr. Dent’s admira- 
tion of Italian composers of the great period—for it is to 
the Italians rather than to the French that we must look 
for the greatest music of the Latin genius. The French 
have nearly always been too Parisian to be really great ; 
and compared with the more sober-hued height and depth 
of the Italian intellect, their mentality resembles the bright 





jugglery of a clever mountebank apeing the discourse of 
a great scientist, and adding a few graceful, impudent, 
and bare-faced tricks for the benefit of any great lady 
present. It must be confessed that the influence of the 
Dent school leans to an over-refinement of style and to 
an absence of offence rather than to any positive greatness ; 
but it is in the power of no school to command greatness 
which springs directly from the individual and _ is 
independent of all masters—and not being able to command 
greatness, the best thing to do is to prune the mediocre 
personality of its unattractive flowers and train its mind 
to the appreciation of the purest and most abstract beauty. 
Good workmanship is not a low ideal, and in music 
given an initial sensitiveness—a highly cultivated mind can 
produce work which, without being of the highest order, 
can yet give us considerable pleasure. Most of the songs 
by the nine Cambridge composers included in Mr. Stewart 
Wilson’s programme were of this class, and almost all of 
them—though many of them are still in manuscript—are 
far superior to the songs annually printed and sold in 
thousands by the publishers of ballads. For some of them 
even this praise is too lukewarm, and if the Cambridge 
composers had done nothing more than write the following 
songs, they would have justified their existence. I mean 
Mr. Charles Wood's Holy Thursday, Mr. Carey's Melmillo, 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’ The Mountains, The Bells (The Bells 
is the better), and—finest of all—the late Mr. Denis Browne's 
Gratiana and Salathiel Pavy. Three songs by Mr. Dent 
himself—The Oxen, The Piper and The Three Cherry Trees 
were also included and, as someone said to me, they were 
like tiny, delicate and far-off games of chess—but their 
appeal to the average concert-goer would be almost nil. 
Mr. Dent has set a poem of Mr. Hardy’s about oxen in their 
pen on Christmas Eve, and the impression he conveys is 
of a cattle-pen in which they have had the vacuum cleaner. 
The song had, however slightly, an individual quality that 
gave me pleasure. 1 felt that Mr. Dent was expressing a 
definite and sincere personal way of thinking and not 
merely writing an exercise. Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’ setting 
of Mr. de la Mare’s The Mountains is not obviously inade- 
quate, which is high prajse, but the composer has been 
more successful with his rhythm than with his harmonic 
texture, and if ever a song called for imaginative harmonic 
treatment it is this extraordinary lyric. Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs’ imagination failed him, but his good taste saved him 
from coming a cropper. In The Bells he has written a 
fine song. The poorest songs of Mr. Stewart Wilson’s 
recital were, strangely enough, those by Mr. Vaughan 
Williams, whose Stevenson Song Cycle, Songs of Travel, 
which Mr. Wilson sang, is as nearly commonplace rubbish 
as his Mystical Songs—which Mr. Wilson did not sing 
are nearly great music. Perhaps it was the influence of 
R. L. Stevenson’s verses on Mr. Vaughan Williams, for 
these rhymes come perilously near being doggerel—bcing 
just saved here and there by a phrase, but saved only to 
remain undistinguished verse. The one composer of these 
nine whose work seemed to me to be in a class by itself was 
the late Mr. Denis Browne. Gratiana and even more 
Salathiel Pavy—-a setting of Ben Jonson's epitaph—hit 
the ear with that unmistakable accent of the man who has 
the born instinct for musical expression, which not even 
Mr. Dent can teach. 1 had never heard anything by 
Denis Browne, but Gratiana made me sit up,and I had not 
heard five bars of Salathiel Pavy (what a name!) before I 
said to myself, ‘‘ this man is really musical.”’ It is a most 
beautiful song—a song worthy of comparison with anything 
written by Debussy, Ravel, or any other modern composer, 
and it is an absolute disgrace to our English publishing 
houses that it should still be in manuscript. I hope it will 
be available shortly, and I would recommend everybody to 
look out for another recital by Mr. Stewart Wilson--who 
sings extremely well—and if Salathiel Pavy is in the pro- 
gramme, just notice the bass, thatis all—just notice the bass. 
W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. BELL have just issued, at various prices, 
in various bindings, in one volume, in two volumes, 
with gilt tops, with marbled edges, with and with- 

out thumb indexes—pause for breath—a new edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary. I suppose it is unnecessary to say 
much at this date about the conspicuous special merits of 
Webster: the vast number of cuts, for instance, and the 
systematic and careful indications of pronunciation. Any 
man who, like myself, has once got into the habit of referring 
to Webster, can never live, or at any rate work, far away 
from it. It has peculiar merits over and above the general 
merit of being, like other dictionaries, readable. In the 
new edition the old work has been thoroughly brought up to 
date on the familiar lines: the dictionary has grown like 
a tree, swelling and swelling but preserving its character. 
It has swollen so much that the one-volume edition is not 
a book to be lifted with impunity by any man not in category 
A.l. 


I take it that this is one of the books that a reviewer 
is indisputably entitled to review without having “ read 
it from cover to cover.” At all events I will make the brazen 
confession that I have only skimmed it. There is, however, 
one section in the new edition which I have examined with 
some care. Turning, as one does turn, to page one of the 
dictionary proper, I was struck with the immense number 
of words relating to the air, and a little appalled by the way 
in which new scientific developments are enlarging our 
vocabulary. Peace of mind was restored when my eyes 
strayed to the top of the page and noticed the word, un- 
in this place so nét previously observed, 
““ Addenda.” There are here ten pages—including, possibly, 
a thousand words—of new entries. There are a certain 
number of new definitions of words previously entered, 
but most of the entries are new words and a large number 
are war coinages. The aerial words to which I referred 
just now, and which swarm on page one, include “ aero ” 
(colloquial for an aeroplane or the like—is this word really 
going to stay in the language 7), aeroboat, aerobus, acro- 
drome, aerofoil, aerogun, aeromechanic, aerostat (‘‘a 
passive balloon’’), angle of attack (‘‘ angle of glide” is 
missing), air hole, airdrome (“ an aerodrome ”—let us hope 
it will cut this latter out), air lane, airman, airraid, air- 
worthy, anti-aircraft, Archibald (“ often abbr. to Archie ”’ 
—surely this word will drop out of later editions), aviatrix 
and aviette. Since the last edition appeared the whole battle 
between “ airman” and “ aviator” has begun, fluctuated, 
and (I think) ended in a victory for ‘“ airman.” 


expected 


* * * 


The time may come, and I hope will come, when “ aviator 
—an airman (obs.) ” will be dropped into the supplementary 
footnote list. What a crop of words that abominably formed 
importation “ aviator’ threatened us with. ‘ To aviate”’ 
forsooth. 1 aviate, thou aviatest, he aviates, we aviate, 
you aviate, they aviate. It may be a pity to- impose a 
new meaning on the hard-worked word “ fly,”’ but even that 
is better than to admit a word like “ aviate.” But Webster 
is no propagandist; he records usage; the contestants 
step into the ring and if he does not film the fight he records 


I stop. Has the verb “ to film” been entered 
Yes, here it is: 


the result. 

in this list of addenda ? 
film v.t. Moving Pictures, A photograph on a film for use in the 
cinematograph. 

That this is only entered in this edition shows how rapidly 

we move now. ‘To the children of this generation the cinema 

is as fixed and universal a thing as the railway. 


* * * 


Most of the new words are flying words, war words or 
scientific words. The scientists continue to invent large 
numbers of words not always notable for their elegance 
or their English appearance. The latest comers include 
isotope, kenotron, immunology, bacteriotropin, barocyclo- 
nometer, chondriosome, hormone, isoeugenol, lyophilic, 
opsonification, pilotaxitic, stereotelemeter, tonsillectomy. 
The whole science of psychanalysis has come into being 
since Webster last made his record and “ Freudianism ” 
is here accompanied by a troop of Freud’s words. Of 
all the new psychological words made by him or others 
“behaviorism”™ seems to me the horridest. But the 
scientists are not alone in ugly coinages. ‘‘ Groceteria” 
is to me a novelty. It means “ A grocery store in which 
the customers help themselves and pay as they leave.” 
Perhaps it is American. How the world moves! “ Jazz 
band ” catches my eye; with it are “ tango” and “ bunny 
hug.” ‘‘Cubism” and “ Post-Impressionism”’’ are now 
entered for the first time. So is “aspirin’’; so are ‘“ war 


baby,” “ blimp,” “ Kultur,” “‘ Bolshevik,” “‘ Anzac,” “ Kite- 
* Jack 


sausage,” “Tank” (in the latest sense), and 
Johnson.” 
* x a 
‘‘ Syndicalism,” ‘‘ dictaphone”’ and “ near beer” jostle 


each other as symbols of discoveries of our time, varying 
in usefulness and palatability. Here for the first time 
Broadway is entered as ‘‘ Great White Way”; the Cat 
and Mouse Act is put in after we have forgotten about it ; 
and the term ‘‘ bromide,”’ so popular a few years ago as a 
designation of a conventional person, only now comes in 
with that sense. Webster’s range is very wide; but he is 
a little lopsided in including ‘‘ Imagist ” but not “ Georgian ” 
or “ Vorticist.”” His war-words, on a casual inspection, 
seem to be fairly comprehensive. ‘‘ Camouflage” has not 
been overlooked, but I do not find “ cushy,” which may 
have as good a chance of a permanent life. ‘‘ Camouflage ” 
is handicapped by not lending itself to easy mispronuncia- 
tion by those who do not know French. The Great War 
itself has an entry of some twenty-five lines. Just beneath 
it comes this arresting entry : 


Higher Thought. See New Thought below. 


Here I at last got excited. How often have I been asked 
for a definition of Higher Thought and failed to produce 
it. I chased that reference and this is what I found : 


New Thought. Any form of belief in mental healing other than 
(1) Christian Science and (2) hypnotism or psychotherapy—essen- 
tially equivalent to the British term Higher Thought. Its central 
principle is affirmative thought, or suggestion, employed with the 
conviction that man produces changes in his health, his finances, 
and in his life by the adoption of a favourable mental attitude. 
As a therapeutic doctrine it stands for silent and absent mental 
treatment, and the theory that all diseases are mental in origin. 
As a cult it has as its unifying idea the inculcation of workable 
optimism in contrast with the “old thought” of sin, evil, pre- 
destination, and pessimistic resignation. 


‘Nichrome ”’ comes next and “ Nietzscheism ”’ after that ; 
then “ night lettergram ” and “ nitro-cotton.” We are a 
fertile generation. SoLomon EAGLe. 
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MODERN IRISH PROPAGANDA 


Ireland: a Nation. By Rorerr Lynp. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The system of British government is probably more 
perverse at this moment than at any time since the Union ; 
but at no time has it been more difficult to rouse the British 
people-to a sense of their Irish responsibilities. The various 
reasons for this are not difficult to discover; one of them is 
the rise of Sinn Fein, a doctrine which denies that the 
British have responsibilities in Ireland. Anyhow, it is a far 
cry to the days of the Union of Hearts and those Glad- 
stonian crusades which produced English martyrs in the 
Irish Cause, like Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and Dr. Conybeare. 
English publishers, however, continue to issue pro-Irish 
books; the Times has allowed its correspondents to discuss 
quite seriously the proposition for an Irish Republic: never, 
indeed, has a greater amount of pro-Irish writing come out 
of England. This writing is pro-Irish in the sense that it 
roughly admits the general principles on which the Irish 
themselves base their argument; and it constitutes a 
substantial appeal to the intellect. The change here is quite 
significant, whether or no it is to the advantage of Irish 
prospects. Perhaps Ireland had a better chance of getting 
what she wanted—certainly she was more likely to escape 
misuse—in the days when she had the emotional sympathy 
of one English political party than now when she has the 
wit and brains of England on her side. 

These reflections will suggest themselves to the readers of 
Mr. Lynd’s Ireland a Nation, as they have already suggested 
themselves to the readers of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s Irish 
Impressions. Both these writers display a complete intel- 
lectual adherence to the Irish political point of view, such 
as was never achieved by any English crusader of Home 
Rule of the ‘eighties. Yet we may doubt whether Mr. 
Chesterton would, as some of the Gladstonians did, go to 
prison for Ireland’s sake, or even create a street disturbance 
on her behalf. Mr. Lynd, being an Irishman, might do 
these things; as the author of this book, however, he 
discourages speculation on the subject. He does not ask 
Englishmen to save Ireland for love of her. Jreland a 
Nation is, he says, an appeal to the cold-blooded reason of 
the British public, not to its emotions. It is certainly not 
an attempt to drive the reader to action by communicating 
to him a sense of the strength and nobility of the feelings 
of an Irish patriot. What he desires should be realised in 
England is the reality of Irish patriotism; and even when 
he writes of figures like Pearse and Kettle, his object is to 
direct attention to facts, not to arouse romantic sensibilities. 
He draws attention to the fact of Pearse, and the fact of Kettle 
as to things which no seriously-minded political man can 
possibly ignore. The general principles to which Mr. Lynd 
refers his readers happen to be familiar ones; for they are 
those which were inscribed on the banners of the Allies 
during the War (and Mr. Lynd, as an Irish propagandist in 
England, has an advantage over other Irish writers whose 
pro-Ally record is less clear). Speaking of the Rising of 
1916 and the conversion of the Irish people to the Separatist 
faith, he observes very truly that these events are largely 
due to the actions of the British Government. Not only to 
the unjust actions of that Government, but also to its just 
actions, such as its assistance to Belgium, and its assertion 
of the claims of small nations all the world over. Mr. Lynd 
says in his characteristic manner: ‘‘ One cannot preach 
a crusade for Liberty without scattering abroad the idea of 
liberty. One cannot fight for liberty without popularis- 
ing it.” 

Mr. Lynd is very fair to England; he is also very fair to 
Sinn Feiners and other Irishmen with whose opinions and 
actions during the war he could not wholly agree. He 
thinks that England would do justice to Ireland if she 
could only rid herself of an absurd conception of the Irish 
character. This conception enabled England to excuse 
the Rising, in spite of its pro-German implications, “ Boys 


will be boys,” and the Irish could not be expected to miss 
in the great war an opportunity for starting a little war of 
their own. Yet so long as the English entertain the notion 
of the Irish as a “ holiday people,”’ they will never be able 
to establish a proper basis for Irish settlement. Mr. Lynd’s 
observations on the “ minority problem ”’ in Ireland convey 
the same impression of tolerant wisdom. He gives the 
average Ulsterman credit for being instinctively a democrat 
who, however, suffers from misapprehensions and illusions 
that are very difficult to destroy. The argument that 
if Nationalist Ireland can claim self determination, so can 
Ulster, seems to him to be founded upon one of these illusions 
—the illusion that the Ulstermen form a people apart from 
the general body of Irishmen. Still, he allows that an 
Ulster problem exists, even though it may have been 
artificially created. This problem is one for Irishmen to 
settle, and, therefore, the assurances of British statesmen 
that they cannot “ coerce ’’ Ulster are superfluous. Let them 
wait until they are asked: 

Sane Irish Nationalists know that the happiness and prosperity of 
Ireland depend, not on the defeat of Ulster, but the persuasion of 
Ulster. They know, however, that the persuasion of Ulster will be 
impossible while the Lloyd Georges and Bonar Laws incite Ulster to 
declare itself a separate nation. ... When British statesmen of all 
parties unite in a bona fide declaration of Irish independence the Ulster 
question will solve itself as if by a miracle. 

What should the Irish do once this British act of renuncia- 
tion has taken place? It is a question which Mr. Lynd is 
content to leave in abeyance. The principle for him is the 
thing. He is not “ Sinn Fein” in the narrow acceptation 
of the term, for he describes himself as a Nationalist 
who is also an internationalist. Nor is he hostile to the 
British Empire considered as a League of free peoples. 
One feels that he would welcome the coming of Lrish indepen- 
dence rather as an achievement of principle than as an 
achievement of real politics. Indeed, nowhere in his book 
does he argue that the setting up of a separate Irish State 
will confer upon Ireland any greater material benefit than 
she would gain from Home Rule. It used to be a Unionist 
argument that Irish Home Rule would prove to be a stepping 
stone to complete separation. Mr. Lynd believes perhaps 
that complete separation will prove to be a stepping-stone 
to Home Rule, or to some other form of self-government 
within a British Commonwealth. 


EDUCATION IN MANCHESTER 


The Manchester Grammar School, 1515-1915: A Regional 
Study of the Advancement of Learning in Manchester 
since the Reformation. By A.rrep A. Mumrorp, 
M.D. With Illustrations. Longmans. 21s. net. 

The gift of a four-hundred-years-old name in education is 
something, and Manchester, though vastly prosperous, is 
consciously intellectual. It maintains, indeed, in a material 
age signs of cultivation of which few cities can boast. 
The Grammar School, which now holds nearly 1,200 boys, 
is an assured success, but it has survived times of serious 
trial since the days when Hugh Oldham, trained himself 
by that noble benefactor Margaret Beaufort, founded it in 
1515. Dr. Mumford has produced a piece of diligent and 
thorough research abounding in detail. But his book does 
not escape the common fate of educational literature in 
being somewhat heavy in style. He tends to be profuse in 
his language. When you have spoken of a “ regional 
study,” you need not proceed to describe it further as 
‘necessarily bearing reference primarily to one district 
only.” Dr. Mumford piles up adverbs to an uncomfortable 
extent, as when he writes of dates “ which are in general 
accurate, but occasionally manifestly so intentionally in- 
accurate as to constitute schoolboy jokes.” 

The story is bound to be a full one, for it includes, besides 
the Grammar School, the Collegiate Church; various 
libraries with glimpses of the books added from time to 
time; a succession of Nonconformist Academies; and the 
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Owens College. Efforts towards art and science also come 
into the narrative, the latter especially. To keep all these 
interests going and supply the adequate background of 
history for their understanding is no small task. The 
account is of decided interest, for Manchester, owing to its 
position and sometimes, we think, to sheer luck, has been 
fortunate in its means of education. We only regret that 
the author did not lighten his narrative by more relief in 
the way of humour and human character. We should 
have liked, for instance, to hear more of John Byrom, the 
wit, and Edmund Harrold, a wig-maker, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, who was thrice married and a frequent 
backslider. For the first half of the period covered we find 
ourselves deep in religious controversy. A zealous soul 
writes concerning some lectures on Divinity in Manchester : 
It was there I first met with the works of Episcopius, Socinus, 

Crellius, and the writings of Socinus and his followers. They made 

little impression on me, only I could never after be entirely recon- 

ciled to the common doctrine of the Trinity. . . . But after I had 
spent little more than a year there, I left the town and boarded 
with Jos. Dawson, the pious, serious, dissenting minister at 

Rochdale. 

There is a specimen of repetitive style which would tell 
well in the pulpit, but perhaps there is a slip in the double 
mention of Socinus, and Arminius should be the second 
divine mentioned. In the latter half of the story we find 
Manchester critical of its education, but generous in sup- 
porting it, after making up its mind. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century the School was grievously hampered 
by the intervention of Chancery, due to local agitation. 
One man saved it. 

While religious dissensions disturbed the country, Man- 
chester had special attractions for Nonconformists, because 
several of the persecuting Acts did not apply in a place 
which was still politically a village. Daniel Defoe visited 
it in 1705-6, and wrote : 

It is neither a town, city, nor corporation, nor sends members to 

Parliament, but it is a manor with courts, leet and baron. The 

highest magistrate is a constable or head borough reeve. 


Manchester, in fact, was never so definitely of one political 
or religious colour as Oxford and Cambridge, though from 
early days it maintained a remarkable connection with both. 
The Hulme Exhibitions sent many a scholar to Brasenose, 
and John Worthington at Emmanuel, and later at Jesus, 
attracted many Manchester students to Cambridge. The 
width of his knowledge and his liberal views of education 
were very unusual in the din of the seventeenth century, 
and he must be accounted one of the great benefactors of 
Manchester education. He fostered science, which many 
ejected ministers took to instead of theology. The tran- 
sition may seem strange to-day, but it was seen in Boerhaave 
of Leyden, who became the greatest influence in medicine 
during the eighteenth century. 

Manchester was also lucky in libraries, especially that 
which bore the name of Chetham. Here was a chance to 
enlarge narrow views and get beyond the technical lore of a 
manufacturing town. But the Grammar School did most, 
we think, in the way of education. The high masters were 
well above the average. The provision that they were 
to be chosen by the President of Corpus College, Oxford, 
may have seemed shocking, as the years grew on. But at 
the greatest crisis in the history of the school, F. W. Walker, 
a young Fellow of Corpus, came as a godsend. In 1859 he 
tackled dissension and depression, remade the School, and 
revivified or introduced subjects in which he took no great 
personal interest. During his seventeen years he had to 
meet with much opposition, but he won, and deserved to 
win. Since his time the School has had able heads, but they 
found it firmly established; Walker did that. De Quincey 
would not have fled from him, as he did from an earlier 
head; he would have been understood and mollified by 
some human and humorous apothegm. Walker valued 
learning above social qualifications or anything else, and 
we are glad to see in print the well-known remarks to a 


snobbish parent, ‘‘ Madam, so long as your son behaves 
properly and the fees are paid, we shall ask no embarrassing 
questions about your social status.” Walker, as he said, 
walked round and heard everything. His work shows 
what can be done in education by enthusiasm and an open 
mind regarding a school curriculum. He pushed on clever 
boys for all they were worth, and sometimes pushed too 
hard. Dr. Mumford has some welcome remarks concerning 
the tests of ability and attainments at an early age and 
their drawbacks. What is regarded as slackness or laziness 
may be physical or mental overstrain. Boys in the growing 
age, like horses at two years old, are easily spoilt by being 
overdone, and sometimes they are spoilt for later life as well. 
Scholarships look very well as a school advertisement, but 
the true test of education comes at the time when ability 
takes its part in the world’s affairs. ; 
A number of Appendices complete a work which is strong 
in statistics. Of the illustrations we prefer the portraits 
of worthies to the sketches which reconstruct various 
scenes. De Quincey is surely too tall in the scene of his 
admission to the school. ‘‘ Christchurch College, Oxford,” 
is not usual, and Pope is credited with the trenchant line: 
The parson knows enough who knows a lord. 


The “lord” should be “ duke,” and the sentiment belongs 
to educational literature, as it occurs in Cowper's 
“ Tirocinium.” 


THE WILD 
In the Wilds of South America. By Leo E. Miter. 


Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 
Unexplored New Guinea. By 
Service. 25s. net. 
Spitzbergen. By R. N. RupMose Brown. 
25s. net. 
The Natural History of South Africa. 


simmons. Vols. I. and II. Longmans. 


“There is, however, always something enticing about 
the unknown and the possibility of something new turning 
up, and I do not think that anyone, even the man who 
has spent years in the country, ever goes into a new district 
without some excitement of expectation. There is a 
mystery about Papua that seems to enhance its fascination. 
What that fascination, is and why there should be any at 
all it is hard to say.” So wrote Mr. Beaver of Papua 
and New Guinea, where for twenty-seven years he had lived 
as Resident Magistrate. Mr. Miller says much the same 
of the forests and rivers of unexplored South America, 
Mr. Brown of Spitzbergen, and clearly a kindred emotion 
enters into Mr. Fitzsimmons’s attitude to the wild animals 
of South Africa. The mystery and fascination of the wild 
does not depend upon beauty of scenery or pleasantness 
of climate. An Indian civilian, after a year or two in some 
district which to the outsider will appear all sun and sand 
and jungle, will, if recalled to the flesh-pots of some civilised 
station, often feel homesick for his barren wilderness. We 
remember once how, rolling in the long green swell of the 
Indian ocean, we passed under the lee of Socotra, perhaps 
the most barren, sandy, and savage of islands which God 
has scattered over the southern seas, and how we noticed a 
large, silent, wrinkled, and sun-burnt gentleman in the 
Indian Marines, hanging over the rail and gazing with 
undisguised affection and longing at Socotra’s inhospitable 
surf breaking upon her inhospitable sand. A discreet 
question revealed the fact that this hitherto silent passenger 
had once had the rare privilege of landing on the island, 
and for the next hour we listened to an account of the fascina- 
tion of Socotra. The officer of the Marines himself remarked 
that “ most people would think the place only bloody hot 
and bloody sandy,” but, although it was obviously that, 
as we listened to his account, we also felt vicariously its 
fascination, And that, we take it, is the real point about 
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Constable’s Gift-Books 
SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


A Study of his Life and Work, by STEPHEN PAGET, 
F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary, Research Defence Society. With 








a Prefatory Note by Lady Horsley. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The Observer.—‘‘ No biographer who agreed with Horsley on have given 
us anything so valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined Paget has 


never had an equal as a medical biographer, and here he has “aie himself.” 
The British Weeki “ Mr, Stephen Paget is not only a great and accomplished 
surgeon, like Horsley, but also a man of eminent skill in letters. This biography 
is wes ‘carefully planned and admirably written.” 
‘imes Literary S .— The earliest phases of his life are fully 

B . lef told by Mr. Step n Paget. Indeed, it is not too much to say that of 
the many services which this author has rendered to scientific medicine and 
surgery, none is so important as his biography of Sir Victor Horsley.” 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 


NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Some BRITISH Battaps 


Illustrated with 16 Full-page Colour Plates and numerous Black- 
and-White Drawings, 16s. net. 




















SKETCHES BY 


SIDNEY R. JONES 


ENGLAND IN FRANCE 


HISTORICAL TEXT by CHARLES VINCE. 21s. net 
Truth.—“ The book is a record, which, however, will not only be prized by 
those who have returned safely, but by "the many others to whom the pencil 
of the artist reveals much more than the brainless camera.’ 
The Glasgow Herald.—** Mr. Jones works both with accuracy of execution and 


THE 59h DIVISION. | 








artistry of arrangement and selection. His full-page drawings and thumb-nail 
sketches are both effective and pleasing.” | 


HOW JERUSALEM 
WAS WON 


The Record of Allenby’s campaign in Palestine. By 
W. T. MASSEY, Official Correspondent of the London 
Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Fully 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The Sunday Times.—* Those who read his lively and sympathetic desc: riptions 
of the campaign at the time will need no recommendation for this volume.” 
The Daily Graphic.—" An ss and detailed account of the campaign 
. Vividly related . . . excellent illustrations and maps add to the 
interest of a work which cannot fail to rank as a classic of the war.’ 




















KEITH’S DARK TOWER 
LOVE OF BROTHERS 

THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
THE STRONG HOURS 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


“HEARTBREAK HOUSE ”’ 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS BY | 
GEORGE B. SHA w 7s. 6d. net. | 


A TERRIBLE MOVING STORY. 


The Author escaped from the a of the Bolsheviks and, 
after amazing adventures, is now safe. 


THE BOLSHEVIK 
ADVENTURE. 

















By JOHN POLLOCK. 7s. 6d. net. 
YASHKA: My Life as Peasant, 
Exile and Soldier. 8s. 6d. net, 


NEW FICTION. ——-———-————— 


THE OUTLAW MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Author of “‘ Gudrid the Fair,” etc. 





ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of “ Just David,” etc 


KATHARINE 
TYNAN, Author of “ The Middle Years,” etc. 











MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “ The Old Dominion,” ete, 


MAUD DIVER. 
Author of “‘ Strange Roads,” etc. 


VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 4th Impression. 





























The Book which Answers of” 


Every Kind of Question. he 











Would it not be an advantage 
to have at hand, ready for instant reference, a book which 
would solve immediately the thousand and one questions 
which arise in the course of the day's reading and 
conversation ? 
(], WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
is just such a book. Whether the question be so modern 
as the meaning of the much-discussed ‘‘ Vitamines,’’ or the 
functions of the “ Coolidge Tube,” or of such antiquarian 
interest as the history of the Rosetta Stone “ Webster” 
will not fail to give the desired information. 
qj, The “ NEW INTERNATIONAL” will settle a disputed 
point in pronunciation, as readily as it will tell the 
exact position and population of Canajoharie, or recall the 
characteristics of Mr. Mantalini. 
@, A new edition of the “ NEW INTERNATIONAL ” 
has just been published, covering all the additions to the 
Language in recent years, and containing also an entircly new 
Biographical Dictionary and a Supplementary Gazetteer 
Gg. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the advantages 
arising from the acquirement of the ‘‘ Webster Habit ” of 
noting any doubtful point for reference to its authority. 
WEBSTER’'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
deals, in its 2,700 pages, with 442,000 Words and Phrases, 
and contains 6,000 Illustrations. It is supplied either in 
one or two volumes, in a variety of bindings. Price, in one 
volume Buckram /3 net, or by Deferred Payments if desired, 
Write to-day for Illustrated Pamphlet with specimen 
pages and opinions of famous men in all departments of 
learning 
G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., Publishers, 
1 York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE FINEST FRENCH SPARKLING 
MUSCATEL PROCURABLE. 





FOR CULTIVATED TASTES. 


GOLDEN GUINEA is a medium Dry Sparkling 
Wine, possessing the well-known flavour of the 
Muscat grape, which is so much appreciated. 
GOLDEN GUINEA is the produce of the 
choicest vineyards in FRANCE, and only the 
finest grapes are selected from the vines. 
GOLDEN GUINEA is made by exactly the same 
process as the best vintage Champagnes. 

GOLDEN GUINEA is the sparkling Wine for 
cultivated tastes and drinkers of discretion. 
GOLDEN GUINEA can be purchased from all Wine 
Merchants and stores, and is also obtainable at all Leading 


Hotels, Restaurants and Railway Companies in the United 
Kingdom. 
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books of travel and “exploration. A book of travels has 
to be very bad indeed to fail in giving us this vicarious 
satisfaction of passing through strange places. Though the 
books of Mr. Beaver, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Brown are cer- 
tainly not very bad, they cannot be said to be very good ; 
yet they are all fascinating. Even Mr. Miller—who thinks 
it necessary to tell us that the notes of the horned screamer, 
“while harmonious and not unmusical, are nevertheless 
touched with pathos and conjure in one’s imagination a 
picture of some trammelled spirit of the wild yearning for 
redemption,” and who says that as he drifted down the 
Cauca River under “the mantle of silence that falls over 
tropical South America at nightfall,” it seemed to him 
that he was gliding “ into a great vacuity that led to some 
vaguely defined sanctuary of everlasting peace and oblivion ”— 
even Mr. Miller cannot destroy the fascination of the 
Cauca River, the Andes, the Orinoco, or the cactus forests 
of Bolivia, by attempting to describe it. Mr. Miller is a 
naturalist, and it is when he sticks to his fauna and flora, 
and does not forsake them for the perilous paths of literary 
description and reflection, that his book has its greatest 
value and interest. Mr, Beaver was an amateur ethnologist 
and his book, with its careful description of the tribes and 
customs of the Papuans in the unexplored interior of New 
Guinea, gives it a scientific value, but it has other merits. 
It is written in a pleasant, straightforward style, it is alive 
with the pleasure and zest of travel in strange places, and 
it throws considerable light upon the problem of white 
administration among savage races. It is a long cry from 
the Orinoco and New Guinea to Bear Island and Spitz- 
bergen, but Mr. Brown’s book shows that the fascination 
of the wild is the same among the fogs and snow and ice 
of the Arctic, as it is among the sands and suns and jungle 
of the tropics. Anyone can read Mr. Brown’s book simply 
as a book of travels and enjoy it thoroughly, but it is some- 
thing more than that. It is a fairly complete account 
of the history, geology, and economic possibilities of Spitz- 
bergen. As such the book has a special interest at the 
moment, for during the war the question of the sovereignty 
of the island was once more raised. Mr. Brown deals with 
the question: he states the facts fairly and accurately, 
but his arguments against the international scheme pro- 
posed at the 1914 Conference by Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia are not very convincing. 

To the lover of the wild Mr. Fitzsimmons’s book will 
not be the least fascinating of the four. It is a book of 
natural history which can safely be recommended to the 
ordinary reader. It is written by an expert, but its object 
is to give information about the nature and habits of South 
African wild animals. 


ITALY FROM THE TRECENTO 
TO THE CINQUECENTO 


Italy from Dante to Tasso. By H. B. Correri.t, 
15s. net. 

This rather portly volume is a sequel to the author's 
Medieval Italy in Messrs. Harrap’s ‘Great Nations”’ 
series. We must confess to wondering slightly who form 
the public which makes the publication of these expensively 
produced guidebooks to culture commercially possible. We 
use the word “ guidebook” in no invidious sense, for a 
guidebook is an essential element in a voyage of discovery, 
and no pains spent on its compilation are thrown away. 
Mr. Cotterill is not stingy. He takes the greatest trouble 
to make the voyage from Dante to Tasso a clear one, and 
to point out the beauties to be met with on the way. 
Nobody reads a guidebook for the pure pleasure of reading, 
since condensed information is always a trifle indigestible. 
In this matter this particular guidebook is no exception : 
it is as uncompromising as a cracknel biscuit. At the same 
time it is not critical enough to be a safe book for a serious 
student. In speculating on the probable character of its 


Harrap. 





readers, we are reminded of the three elderly ladies jn 
Henry James’s story Europe, who for years lived in 
the attitude of departure from their New England village 
to the romance of the old continent. This is the kind of 
book on which they would have fed their imaginations, and 
would have assisted in producing the impression that the 
physical translation to the scene was unnecessary, since 
they were already so well acquainted with its intellectual 
and emotional associations. These and other more resolute 
voyagers, who like their information in solid slabs, nourish- 
ing facts, not illusory fancies, will find here all they require for 
a most instructive passage through the famous Italian cities, 
The lay-out of the book is admirably clear. Mr. Cotterill 
takes each century separately. He starts the survey of each 
with a brief historical sketch, which he then amplifies by a 
longer chapter devoted to the history of each of the im- 
portant cities in turn, boiling down their turbulent per- 
sonalities and confused factions as well as he can from 
Guicciardini, Villari, and Machiavelli. To assist in the 
reading of these chapters excellent lists are provided, giving 
in chronological order popes, princes, genealogies of leading 
families, artists, sculptors, and writers. At the end of 
the section devoted to each century the leading poets, 
writers, painters, sculptors and architects are condensed 
in paragraphs, so that there should be nothing wanting, 
and it goes without saying that the book is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs of famous pictures, portraits, 
statues and buildings. 

Very satisfactory as the book may be to students 
of the “‘ what,” it is less illuminating to those who take an 
interest in the “why” and “ wherefore.” History is 
nothing without an idea, especially an idea of logical con- 
tinuity, and this idea will not be found in Mr. Cotterill. 
It would be useless to pretend that he provides the same 
value as Machiavelli himself or even John Addington 
Symonds, if the commodity required is understanding. 
After a single reading of John Addington Symonds on the 
renaissance, an intelligent reader could pass with ease 
some kind of a general examination on the outlines of the 
period. To pass an examination on this book would 
require the verbal memory of a Macaulay. Even then some 
of the answers might be a little quaint. In reply to the 
question ‘‘ estimate the value of the Decameron,” one would 
be compelled to reply in Mr. Cotterill’s words: “‘ From the 
merely ‘ literary’ standpoint—which, be it said, is by no 
means necessarily that of the true lover of literature— 
Boccaccio’s merits as a writer bulk large.’” One would find 
difficulty in describing wherein the greatness of Botticelli 
lay, one would be a trifle contemptuous about Giotto, and 
would hardly realise the tremendousness of Leonardo’s 
personality: one would also be betrayed into asserting 
roundly that Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography is of no 
importance as great literature, and of yawning and humming 
over Ariosto and Tasso who, after all, were very tedious 
with their interminable old legends. One might give a 
fairly accurate summary of the contents of Castiglione’s 
Il Cortegiano, but it would be unwise to press one very 
closely on the contents and chief beauties of the Divine 
Comedy. Which only shows how difficult it is to make the 
important things stand out in their right proportion, if you 
only take the point of view of a modern somebody who 
proposes to make a voyage in Italy, coming into contact 
at every turn with what those old people did, but inquiring 
less what they thought and felt. Yet it was what they 
thought and felt far more than what they did which gave 
their particularly brilliant character to these three cen- 
turies in Italy. They are fascinating enough even in sum- 
mary to tempt the wary Englishman to make a deeper 
plunge. If the result of this book is to make more of us 
acquainted with the beauties of Italy’s wsthetic heyday, 
Mr. Cotterill will have done a good service. If any go so 
far as to learn Italian for themselves, they may find it 


useful to correct some hasty impressions in the domain of | 


literature by reading Carducci’s lectures, Dello Svolgimento 
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Slaves of 
Custom? 


OR a generation it has been “the thing” to have 

a maidservant or manservant to receive our friends 

at the entrance to our house and to wait at table 
and the like within the home. With the enormous rise 
in the cost of living, soaring rents, and scarcity of house 
accommodation, our first anxiety has perhaps not been 
the prospect of actually doing our own house work under 
the changed conditions, but the “look of the thing,” the 
fear of what our neighbours may think if we answer 
our own door bell or wait on ourselves and our guests 
at meals. 


Yet is not this fear, if for its own sake alone and not 
because the labour of the house is more than we can 
accomplish—rather an unworthy one? Is it not largely 
slavery to a modern custom whose base is a too great 
regard for the opinion of others? 


And is it not true that if, like our transatlantic 
cousins and some of our most modern neighbours, 
we were to eliminate the dirty drudgery of the old- 
fashioned coal-fire and coal range and instal modern gas 
fires, cookers, water-heaters and refuse destructors, house- 
hold work and household service would be. robbed of 
their worst terrors, and the mere question of personal 
service need not worry the modern woman whose pluck 
and resource in household economy will play so large a 
part in paying our national war debt. 


Uf you are int rested nay we be allewed to send you the following 
pamphlets which give practical hints : 


1. The special “ Household Economy” number of a 
lavishly illustrated monthly publication “A Tuov- 
SAND AND One Uses For Gas.” 2. “THE 
SERVANTLESS Fiat For Two.” 3. “THE OnE- 
Maip House.” 









SQM THE 
~— BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW | 


TO ALL MEN 


' , 7 E appeal to all men to recognise the great spiritual 

force of love which is found in all and which makes 

us all one common brotherhood. In spite of sacrifice 

and devotion there is dissatisfaction and unrest in all lands 

Consciously or unconsciously men are seeking for a new way 

of life. ‘Ihey cry for a bond which shall unite the world in 

freedom, righteousness and love ; that shall liberate it from 

its suffering, its hatreds, its disunion. ‘They cry for a religion 

of life, for an active spirit of peace on earth, of goodwill to 
men. 

Through the dark cloud of selfishness and materialism 
shines the Eternal Light of the Christ in man. It can never 
perish. This Light of Christ in the heart of every man is the 
ground of our hope, the basis of our faith in the spiritual 
unity of all races and nations. Because we have been blind 
to this essential fact of life we have failed in social and inter 
national relations and are now in confusion. ‘The profound 
need of our time is to realise the everlasting truth of the 
common Fatherhood of God—the Spirit of Love—and the 
oneness of the human race. 

We have used the words of Christ, but we have not acted 
upon them. We have called ourselves by His name, but we 
have not lived in His Spirit. Nevertheless the Divine Seed 
is in all men. As men realise its presence, and follow the 
light of Christ in their hearts, they enter upon the right way 
of life and receive power to overcome evil by good. ‘Thus 
will be built the City of God. 

We stretch out our hands in fellowship, sympathy and love 
across frontiers, lands and seas. We call upon all men every- 
where to unite in the service of healing the broken world, 
to beat one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ 

December, 1910. 

Issued by the Society of Friends in Great Britain, Devonshire House, 


Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 (who invite applicat ion for copies 
mn leaflet form for distribution ). 









“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Prof SirWalter Raieigh in the Times 








br thy sake Tobacco! Wo 
do anything but die” ; 
- CHARLES LAMB 
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della Letteratura Nazionale. They will then see the road 
from Dante to Tasso illuminated by the blazing light of a 
poet’s vision: it will probably surprise them to find how 
differently things appear when a man of genius is their 
guide. 


WHAT IS INFLATION? 
Inflation. By Professor J. Surenp Nicnworson. King. 
3s. Gd. net. 
Money and Prices. By J. Laurence Laveuuin. King. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Credit of the Nations. By J. Laurence Laucuiiy. King. 
12s. Gd. net. 

It is idle for the economists to pretend that they are 
any more clear and decided as to the causes of the rise in 
price of everything (except the product of the author !) 
than the man in the street. Here is Professor Nicholson 
informing the public, after lecturing to the clerks in Barclay’s 
Bank, that the root of all the evil is the great expansion of 
currency, and that our first steps towards a better state of 
things must be to place a rigid limitation on the issue of 
currency notes, and then to withdraw them by successive 
stages. On the other Dr. Laurence Laughlin, whom 
America, at least, regards as an equally great authority, 
declares that the quantity theory of money is ‘indefensible 
and erroneous.” He seems to regard an increase both of 
currency and of bank credit as resulting from higher prices 
and a greater aggregate of transactions, rather than as 
causing the rise in price. We can hardly pursue the con- 
troversy here; but it is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, 
about which the American author gives us, in his two books, 
a great array of facts; and the Scottish professor an ably 
argued theoretical analysis. The plain man might feel 
more confidence that the currency notes were effects rather 
than causes if he had not been impressed by Dr. Cannan’s 
dramatic indictment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before the Oxford Profiteering Act Tribunal, for excessive 
profiteering, in selling for £1 a piece of paper which cost 
only a fraction of a penny. The Tribunal is reported to 
have dismissed the complaint, which seems a wanton 
throwing away of a dramatic situation On the other hand, 
the purchaser in Switzerland of a bottle of ‘‘ Kronenbier,” 
who finds it labelled with an Austrian krone-note, because 
this has sunk in exchange value to less than the cost of 
printing a new label in Switzerland, must acquit the Austrian 
Government of profiteering in its issue of notes, but wonders 
whether it is not the flood of them that has raised prices. 

Outside the mystic realm of currency, Professor Nicholson 
seems to have taught his bank clerks some questionable 
lessons. He is always confusing the bankruptcy of the 
Government with that of the community as a whole. He 
makes the astonishing statement that ‘‘ we have less to 
receive from foreign investments, freights and financial 
commissions * when we are probably receiving to-day, for 
these ‘‘invisible exports,’ twice as much as in 1914. He 
tells us that “ one of the best tests of national progress is 
the growth of the middle-class as compared with the manual 
workers, on the one side, and the rich capitalists on the 
other ’’—a generalisation that comes perilously near the 
suggestion that the more numerous the ‘‘ middlemen ” the 
more prosperous the nation. And he thinks that “ A levy 
on capital has been argued out of the field.” But the 
bank clerks doubtless enjoyed the lectures, and the reader 
will be interested in the book. 


THE REDSKIN MUSE 
The Path on the Rainbow: an Anthology of Songs and 
Chants from the Indians of North America. Edited 
by Grorce W. Cronya. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1918. 
We cannot help feeling that this book would have been 
more useful if it had been more ‘ 


scholarly.” In_ itself 


the literature of savages is not very interesting. We study 
it because it throws light on the human mind. For example, 
this ‘“‘ Song of the Earth,”’ beginning : 
All is beautiful, 
All is beautiful, 
All is beautiful, indeed 
Now the Mother Earth 
And the Father Sky 
Meeting, joining one another, 
makes us wonder what are the feelings of the Indian who 
composed it. Is he a “ nature-worshipper,” does he feel 
as Wordsworth felt ? Or, as we imagine must be the case, 
is his attitude towards inanimate nature very different from 
that of the cultured European? The translator gives us 
no hint. The poem, therefore, becomes almost completely 
uninteresting. 

Savage poetry, if it has any message to give to modern 
art, teaches us that we must respond sincerely and directly 
to life as we see it, not interposing coloured glasses, or 
pretending that we are what we are not. The Red Indian 
is, apparently, enough of an untutored savage to paint a 
plain picture of his primitive life, unadorned and undis- 
guised. If he has a taste for maple sugar he writes a poem 
like this : 

Maple sugar 
is the only thing 
that satisfies me. 


If he dislikes owls he sings : 


Very much 

also 

I 

of the owl 

am afraid 

whenever I am sitting alone in the wigwam. 
From these and the other poems, bellicose, religious and 
amatory, contained in this volume we manage to get a 
very fair idea of the Indian’s character and mode of existence. 
Civilisation comes and the case is very much altered. The 
primitive clarity of vision is lost. Poets talk clap-trap 
because it is the right thing to do; or, becoming intoxicated 
with the purely formal side of their art, they neglect the 
substance of reality from which art is made. 

Our business, if we wish to escape from these penalties 
of civilisation, is not to imitate folk-song or the chants of 
savages; we are not “ folk,” we are not savages, and any 
attempt of ours to write as though we were is ridiculous. 
Their life is simple, ours complicated. American poetry 
will not become great, as the editor of this volume seems to 
suggest, by developing the tradition of the Red Men; 
still less by merely imitating outworn European traditions. 
In their poetry the Indians faithfully reflected their simple 
mode of existence ; their successors in the America of to-day 
must reflect their own complex life. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Substance of a Dream. By F. W. Bain. Methuen. 5s. 

On the banks of the Ganges where the holy river runs quietly and 
smoothly out of the hills, the Goddess Parwati was set down by Mahesh- 
wara, the Moony-crested God, and consoled for the destruction of a 
toy, as the immemorial child in the nursery, by a story. And the 
story is the oldest story in the world, the love of the lute-player for 
the beautiful Queen, and it is called ** The Heart of a Woman.” The 
lute-player, as all wandering musicians have been from the days of 
Orpheus, was really the son of a king, and heir to a kingdom which 
he flings away for his love. And his love is untrue to him and he kills 
her with a lute-string, and Parwati is consoled for the loss of her toy. 

Such is the story which, as Mr. Bain says in his introduction, has 
been *‘ shot out of a pistol at him,” he knows not whence, “ Like a 
little Bayeux tapestry, complete from end to end.” 

In style and language, Mr. Bain aims high and shoots low. He sings 
a song, but has omitted to learn the tune. To him has been bequeathed 
the * gaie science ” of the Troubadours, without the science, and little, 
indeed, of the gaiety. He is painfully master of the linguistic anti- 
climax, and, combining words and phrases of startling incongruity, 
strikes very many jarring and discordant notes. 

We find random examples : 

Then said Una: “ He that sent thee must have been a fool.” 
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The Humanist 


Threepence Monthly. By Post 4d. 
Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is the 
logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The January number is now ready, containing 
articles by WM. T. GOODE, C. E. M. JOAD and 
others. G. K. Chesterton writes : “‘ The Humanist 
is a paper that I always read with great interest.” 
—Write to WATTS & CO. 17 JoHNsoN’s 
Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


~ BRITAIN © 
AND INDIA 
MAGAZINE 


(MONTHLY). 
7 SOUTHAMPTON ST., W.C.1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery. 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


Eprrep sy 


MRS. JOSEPHINE RANSOM. 


For readers who are sympathetically inter- 
ested in the linking of Britain and India. 
Expert and interesting articles. 
Annual subscription (including post) 136 








A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 


Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? | 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND Lapies. 
Fearuary 17. Italy. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, etc. 75 gns 
Marcu-Aprit. Algeria. Tunisia, ‘Garden of Allah.’ De luxe, 176 ens 


BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. ro. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








OUSE (with early possession) for Sale at Sandown, I. of W. 
Five bed and 2 sitting-rooms Exceptionally convenient offices. Electric 
light. Pleasantly situated within 3 ‘mins. of the sea. The lease has 80 years 

to run (G.R. £3 12s. 2d.) Price £1,300 or near offer.—Box 551, New STATESMAN 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


N° ELIST requires for long voyage expert Shorthand-Typist : 
healthy, young. good sailor, not afraid of luggage or savages. Small salary and 
all expenses paid.— Write, stating age, experience, etc., to Box 554, New Srates 

MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OMFORTABLE FAMILY HOME, S. Derbyshire. Good garden, 
Unique view. Guests received from £300 per annum. References exchanged. 


we Box 552, New Sratgsman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 


—Macruusian LeaGue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EpucaTionaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
inch, For a series order the price is reduced. 








lags erences should be addressed Taz MANAGER, 
ATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 

















S. J. Phillips . 


113 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 88 
Pearls and Jewels « 


([, Cellesions or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 











BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


‘BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS.| 
LAMLEY & CO., | 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and varied Stock 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty-four Years 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New 
| On SATURDAY, December 20th, we remain open until 7 p.m 


‘HE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 

On the shelves are always 20,000 carefully collected volumes (Belles- 
Lettres, Poetry, Fiction, Art, Politics, Philosophy, Curious, Rare, etc.), 
each of which is believed to be useful, interesting or beautiful. Inspec- 
tion is invited. Any book in print will be sent on receipt of its pub- 
lished price and cost of postage. Any book out of print will be obtained 


if possible. 
mentioned in conversation, can 


NEW BOO be had at once from 


H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 





Any you see advertised, or hear 


RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, ete 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intcigues of the last quarter of the seven 
teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Dosri., 77 Charing Cros 
Road, London, W.C.2, 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


OOKS.—Dickens’ Works, ‘‘ Memorial ’’ Edit., 19 vols., fine set, 
half morocco, Daily News Edition, £6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse = its Treatment in 
Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s.; Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth, 

gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s.; Dibdin’s Bibliomania or Book Madness, 1876, 
25s.; Cripp’s Old English Plate, 1891, £2 2s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian 
World, 11s. ; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of Wegdwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 38.; Nine- 
teen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Patrick MacGill’s 
Songs of a Navvy, ist Edit., 2is.; F. W. Bain’s The Descent of the Sun, 1903; An 
Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper copies, £2 2s. each ; Grigg's Asian Carpet Designs, 
£6 10s.; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1896, 28s. ; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 
2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Wright's Dialect Dictionary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s 
Posthumous Poems, hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s,; Max Beer- 
bohm’s Cartoons, “‘ The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Owen and Blake- 
way’s History of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Vanity Fair, numerous 
coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Burton's English 
Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
1872, rare, £3 10s.; Matthew Arnold's Empedocies on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, 
£3 3s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Dictionary of National Biography and Supplement, 

22 vols., complete, £16 10s. Punch,~ first 100 vols. in 25, £10. Dickens’ 

Works, 22 vols.,£5 10s. Scott’s Novels, 25 vols.,£33s. Burton's Arabian Nights 

17 vols.,£28. Geo, Borrow’s Works, 6 vols.,30s. Thackeray's Works, 20 vols., £5 178, 6d 

Caldecott’s Picture Books, 16 vols., 24s, Cescinsky’s Furniture, 3 vols., £6 66. Dumas’ 

Novels, 25 vols., £4 15s, Beardsley’s Drawings to Salome, 2is. Kirkman’'s British 

Bird Book, 4 vols., £5 5s. Send for Catalogue. All books supplied. Please state wants. 

Libraries purchased; 3,000 books wanted. List free. HOLLAND Bros., 21 John 

Bright Street, Birmingham. Wanted Ency. Jrit., India paper. Ackerman Oxford 
and Cambridge. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 
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And Maheshwara said : “ Nay, O Snowy One, not at all; far from it.” 

“ The very notion of leaying Tarawali in the lurch.” 

** T have been robbed of my soul, and it only remains 
to ¢onsider what is the next thing to be done.” 

But phrases such as these, and the incessant use of the word “ abso- 
lutely,” are as nothing to this sentence : 

And she looked like the faultless feminine incarnation 
of the essence of the bosom friend, turning into an instrument of 
supernatural seduction by the infusion of the intoxication of the 
other sex. 

After reading this medley of words, one can understand why the lute- 
player “ uttered a sharp cry, and fell at her feet in a swoon.” 

Mr. Bain ruins his poetical flights by these disasters ; for he strives 
after poetical flights with a most gallant and praiseworthy sincerity. 
But why the introduction, the fatal, prosaic introduction ? It con- 
tains an exposition of the author's theories on “* Woman,” and is com- 
posed of a large number of positive statements ; a few are platitudes, 
the remainder untrue. 

In the conclusion of the story, Maheshwara paraphrases the intro- 
duction for his explanation to Parwati of the Lute-player’s Queen 
and her character. Or perhaps Mr. Bain has paraphrased it from the 
Moony-crested One's utterances, after their discharge from the in- 
tangible pistol. However that may be, it cannot be said that intro- 
duction and conclusion assist the book either artistically or psycho- 
logically. 


Millions from Waste. By Freventck A. Tacsor. Unwin. 21s. net. 
** Waste,” says Mr. Talbot, “ is one of the concomitant evils of 
civilisation.” But it ought not to be so. And this book is a heroic 
effort to persuade us of the importance and the possible developments 
of the subject. It is full of instruction, and, despite its high falutin 
style, quite readable. We are staggered to learn all the uses to which 
a potato—and even potato peelings—can be put, or what wealth can 
be won from slaughterhouse offal and condemned bones. Everyone, 
of course, knows of the great economics of the army swill-tub ; few 
probably realise how much * sea-scrap,” in the shape of fish oil, they 
consume in their margarine. Then there are waste-paper, the prolific 
dustbin, coal-waste, and a dozen other sources of untold riches, on 
which Mr. Talbot discourses. His piéce de résistance is sewage 
* Saving the Sewage Sludge” is the title of the chapter which en- 
shrines this hideous romance. But Mr. Talbot is not content with 
telling the story of these things. He is an enthusiast, who wants 
to see all waste, which is raw material in the wrong place, put in the 
right place. “* There are few spheres of activity,” he says, * offering 
such attractions, or holding out such tremendous prizes to the per- 
severing and brilliant of thought as that identified with the exploita- 
tion of wastes.” He wants to see the “ waste market” set on “a 
firm and solid basis.” And he thinks we may all do our bit, by keeping 
“a tight hand upon our residues from household, office and factory,” 
and exploiting them to our own financial advantage. We do not 
know whether the private citizen can or will rise to the occasion, 
but there is certainly room for increased enterprise in this matter on the 
part of many of the public authorities and great industrial concerns. 


THE CITY 


HE news that Monsieur Clemenceau’s visit to London 
is going to result in the placing here of yet another 
French Loan is not regarded with any great enthu- 
siasm, British investors thus far having lost very heavily 
on the French Loans offered in this country since the out- 
break of war, owing principally to the fact that they are 
currency loans, #.¢., interest and capital are payable in 
francs without any fixed rate for conversion into sterling. 
In other words, British holders receive payment calculated 
in frances at the rate of exchange of the day, and as the 
French exchange has steadily become worse and worse, the 
London quotations of the Loans have fallen correspondingly. 
The London issues of 5 per cent. French Rentes took place 
in November, 1915, at 88, and in October, 1916, at 883 
(present price 62); the 4 per cent. Rentes were issued in 
November, 1917, at 69.20 (present price 51), whilst a further 
issue made in November, 1918, at 70.80, is now quoted at 
51}. Readers of this column who have lost money on these 
Loans have themselves to blame, for it has been repeatedly 
pointed out here that the rehabilitation of the French finances 
would be a long job, and that the fact that so many of 
France’s products are luxuries, due to the fertility of her 
soil and the high skill of her people, is not a favouring 
circumstance from this point of view. Nothing is yet 
known as to the amount or terms of the next Loan, but in 
Paris they speak of the enormous figure of 40 thousand 
million frances, which, even at the present rate of exchange, 
is equivalent to almost 1,000 milhons sterling. It will be 
interesting to see whether the Loan will be a currency loan 
or in sterling, and what reception it will have. 


The following table, showing the aeaate amount of 
National Debt outstanding at 30th November, 1919, js 
worth printing for purposes of reference : 


Funded Debt (2} p.c. Consols, ete. ) £315,000,000 


Terminable Annuities aes =" ~~ a ne 20,000,000 
3} p.c. War Loan, 1925-28 if ad a : 62,700,000 
4) p.c. War Loan, 1925-45 ee és ry “ 13,000,000 
5 p.c. War Loan, 1929-47 a6 hd * ~~ 1,991,300,000 
4 p.c. War Loan, 1929-42 a ie ss ‘ 62,300,000 
4 p.c. Funding Loan, 1960-90 - we “ 409,100,000 
4 p.c. Victory Bonds, 1975 os - ae 359,500,000 
Exchequer bonds, 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1930 323,300,000 


4 p.c. and 5 p.c. National War bonds, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1927, 1928, 1929 ‘ 


908,800,000 


Treasury Bills of a 1,089, 100,000 
Ways and Means advances 209,600,000 
War Savings Certificates. . 265,300,000 
Other debt - - me re - ..  1,296,500,000 
Anglo-French Loan in America, 1920 wis i 51,400,000 

Total .. ee res oa as - + £7,976,900,000: 


x x * 


The Queensland 6 per cent. Loan offered at £98 10s. per 
£100 is probably the most attractive Trustee stock that has 
thus far been offered, and will no doubt be over-subscribed. 
The Loan is repayable at par on Ist August, 1940, the 
Queensland Government reserving to itself the right to pay 
it off at par any time after Ist August, 1930. 

* x a 


Markets gencrally are patchy, oils being very firm one day 
and depressed another; Royal Dutch are weaker at £77, 
and should be bought for permanent investment, disregard- 
ing all temporary fluctuations. Rubber plantation shares 
are rising steadily to keep pace with the rise in the com- 
modity itself, and this market looks as though it would 
soon again become the principal centre of activity. People 
who buy Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java at about 53s. 9d., 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust at about 43s. 6d., 
Batu Kawan Rubber and Coconut Plantations, Ltd., at 
about 44s. 3d., Brieh Rubber Estate at about 46s. 3d., and 
Nirmala (Java) Plantations and Land Co. New Shares at 
about 24s. 3d. are not likely to do badly. Insurance shares, 
after weakness, are beginning to rise again, but the numerous 
new companies that are being floated in this branch should 
be left alone. Among industrials, chemical shares are firm 
and Dunlop Rubber are climbing up again. British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation 7 per cent. Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary, 13s. paid, which are purchaseable at about 9s.. 
seem undervalued at this price and should go higher. The 
taking over of Harvey Nichols, the Knightsbridge drapers. 
by Debenhams, makes the latter a very powerful West-End 
concern, bearing in mind the working agreement recently 
entered into with Marshall and Snelgrove. Some big 
developments appear to be pending in this trade. 

* * ae 


Bass and Co. are giving shareholders one new bonus 
share for every two shares held, which means the distribu- 
tion of £680,000 out of the reserves. During the past two 
years the ordinary dividend has shown a big increase at 15 
per cent. and 16 per cent. respectively, these distributions 
being paid free of Income-tax. Brewery shares are still in 
good demand, and the following table of comparative results 
of eight companies, recently published by the Financier, is 
of interest, as is that paper’s comment that: ‘‘ Before the 
War the trade was taxed to the amount of about 40 millions 
sterling a year, and this was deemed by the brewers an 
extortionate sum. Now the annual sum paid is 150 millions 
per annum; yet profits and dividends have not for many 
years been so large.” 

Year ending September 


1917. 1918 1919. 
Net Proritrs. £ £ _t 

Bentley's (Yorkshire) is .. 73,300 73,100 .. 87,800 
Dartford a “ - 54 24,000 .. 30,200 .. 31,800 
Hall's (Oxford) 50,900 .. 60,000 . 76,400 
Ind Coope .. ‘a - 204,700 .. 392,600 .. 430,400 
Lichfield _ ng a om 33,500 —«: 33,400... 39,000 
Phipps (P.) and Company .. 90,200 .. 72,800 .. 85,400 
Showell’s .. ye aod .. 57,900 .. 65,200 .. 65,200 
Younger (Robert) 7 ‘ 22.5 .. 16,000 .. 21,400 


In studying the above table, it should be borne in mind 
that the 1917 results showed a very great advance over 


those of previous years. 
A. Eni Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 





HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation 


work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 
at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for Graduates and experienced teachers and for 
ted teachers for third year training. 
Apply ls as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W 





AST LONDON COLLEGB (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Scrence, Mepiciye, and Enoinegrine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from ReoisTRar. 


PF wast EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. pans Cie for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

William Mather, LL Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C.G. Monte- 
fore, a: Secretary: Mr. Avtar Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly—Mr. ARTHUR 
Lovatt, 94 Park Street. London, W, 1. 





| apeentiae AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exce ptional experi- 
epee end qualieations. (Brondesbury Park district.) Long residence abroad. 

for Highest references.—Box 531, New STaTesmMan 
Office. ¥ Geom Queen Street. Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


An appointment will shortly be made to the post of PRIVATE 
SECRETARY TO THE VICE-CHANCELLOR of the University. 
Salary {208, rising to £300, per annum. The post is on the University 
staff. High speed in shorthand and typewriting essential. 

Forms of application and short account of duties may be obtained 
by sending a stamped addressed envelope to the SECRETARY, The 
University, Leeds. 

















SCHOOLS. 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL C AREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1.), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appoiniment is guaranteed 
every Graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THE NEw STATESMAN. 


ECRETARiAi, TKALNING.— A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application. iw» Seb. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

a] (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers. 46 Kingsway, 











LITERARY AGENCY. 


RoOxALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—-Rouate Masesv. 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand- -Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFIce, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel,: 
Central 1565. 

















YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. _—MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.—Mitner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 





AUTHORS’ M MSS.., ., PLAYS, evc,, ‘accurately ‘and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckiagham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and eoeusately at moderate 
charges.— Apply Miss Bennetr. 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 

YPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trmenzct. 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
5 ~ BEDPORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
dowme Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Srptente are trained 


Swedish System, Massage. Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per amuum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 
Ress Mistress: Miss CHAmMBERs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
istress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop we character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
omy : to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every desoription ; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Coekery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of So girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
Own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 1 15 & setindig Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA: 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

doepetintion. Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

nae es Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, gitls 
remain 1 
Principals: The Misses ManviLcie. 


Lin ‘GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 








- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham Colege (itistertenl Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Co eee. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical phe tay Pupils pre- 


Pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 


ts. pals: Miss THzopora CLark and Miss K. M. Exis. 





ai na HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
eadmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A Junior scnent for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 
tym, near Bristob. 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
For. prospectus, apply Tus Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


A Resident in Australia writes:—‘“I get 
great satisfaction every week from THE NEw 
No other paper that I read 
helps so much to give me a real understanding 


| 

| 

| STATESMAN. 
. . 
| of home affairs.” 
| 


ROM all parts of the world letters are 
constantly being received showing 
how greatly the British resident abroad 
appreciates THE NEw STATESMAN. 


You could select few more welcome gifts 
for a friend in distant parts than a yearly 
subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Send us your cheque for 30s. and the address 
to which the paper is to be sent. We will 
post the paper regularly for one year and 
write to the recipient informing him that 
it is being sent on your instructions. ['or 
an address in the United Kingdom, the 








subscription for one year is 26s. 


Publisher ‘“‘ New Statesman.” 


10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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The Critical Position of the 


Voluntary Hospitals 


A PRONOUNCEMENT BY THE DIRECTORS OF 


BOVRIL LrTp. 


FTER twenty-five years of intimate association with the 

work of the great Voluntary Hospitals, the Directors 

of Bovril Ltd. have decided to place before the public their 

first-hand knowledge of the very critical financial position 
which these institutions are now approaching. 





How the Crisis has arisen 


The salient fact is that while the permanent 
expenses of the Voluntary Hospitals have 
been doubled as a result of the War, their 
revenue from subscriptions has, generally 
speaking, remained stationary. 


Those who have recently won prosperity 
have not yet fully realised the responsi- 
bilities of their newly-found wealth. In- 
spired though they often are by the spirit 
of active liberality, their thoughts have in 
many cases not yet been directed to the 
needs of the Hospitals ; nor has the cessa- 
tion of their gifts to the great War Charities 
been followed by any corresponding in- 
crease in the subscriptions so urgently 
required by the Hospitals in time of Peace. 


It is difficult to believe that, after two 
centuries of inestimable service to all classes 
of the Community, the Voluntary Hospitals 
will be allowed to drift into bankruptcy. 
Nevertheless, facts must be faced, and it is 
clear that unless a larger measure of finan- 
cial support is given by the Public, these 
splendid institutions will no longer be able 
to continue their work upon the lines 
which have been so successful in the past. 
Any reduction in the facilities afforded for 
treatment would undoubtedly cause much 
hardship and suffering to individuals, and 
would react unfavourably upon the public 
health asa whole. It may even be that 
the Voluntary Hospitals will have to be 
replaced by some other type of institution, 
financed out of the rates or taxes, and 
subject to official control. 





| The Public must judge 


| The ultimate decision in these matters rests 

with the Public. But before that decision is 
| taken, all classes ought to realise what the extent 
| of their loss will be if the present Hospital 
| System has to be abandoned through their own 
| failure to provide the funds necessary for its 
| continuance. Consider these facts :— 


.1 Since the early years of the 18th Century the Voluntary 
Hospitals have rendered incalculable es to the whole 
Community. 


2 By their subscription lists and collections, the Voluntary 
Hospitals have enabled rich and poor alike to share, accord- 
ing to their means, in the noble work of caring for the sick 
and injured. 


3 The Voluntary System makes for efficiency. Every Volun- 
tary Hospital is open to visitors, and full publicity is also 
given to its receipts and expenditure. The ht of a 
well-informed opinion is always focussed upon it, and any 
detect in admi ration, any w ful in finance, would 
at once turn its supporters into its critics. 

4 Upon the Honorary Medical Staff of the Voluntary Hospital 
the services of the most eminent members of the Medicai 
Profession are ungrudgingly given,without fee or reward, for 
the benefit of the whole Community. 

5 The freedom of the Voluntary Hospitals fosters the spirit of 
initiative. New ideas and improvements are the more 
readily adopted, because the Medical and Surgical Staffs 
are in constant touch with outside experience. 

6 Above all, the consideration shown to patients and their 
relatives at the Voluntary Hospitals adds to their social 
value. The ideal Hospital must not be a mere machine 
however perfect. It must havea heart and soul capable of 
fellow feeling with suffering humanity. There are millions 
who can testify to the unfailing kindness and sympathy 
which they have experienced in the Voluntary Hospitals, at 
the hands of al! the staft, from the senior physician down to 
the humblest probationer. Will it ever be possivle to say 
the same of Hospitals supported exclusively by forced 
contributions out of the rates or taxes, and controlled by 
permanent officials? 


Once more—it is for the Public to judge. On the 
measure of permanent financial support freely 
given by the Public now and in future will 
depend the answer to the pregnant social ques- 
tion whether the Voluntary Hospitals are to 
retain the character for which they have been so 
jong and so honourably known, or to be trans- 
formed into State or Municipal Institutions, of 
a type which has hitherto been inferior both 
in scientific efficiency and in human kindness 
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